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ADVICE TO A BRIDE, 
[Conelude 

Tuis she considers a fine stroke of domestic policy or retalia- 
tion. Alas, alas! she dreams not that the stroke is aimed alike 
at her own happiness. For though her husband may endure this 
conduct for a season, every recurrence serves to wean away his 
affection, and then he seeks that gratification in the society of 
others, which is denied him in that of Ais wife. At this period it 
is difficult, nay, I may say, it is impossible to call the wanderer 
back; or if it were, you have too much self-esteem to attempt it; |! 
you have suffered vanity to master your better feelings, and you 
cannot stoop, then, to acknowledge yourself in error. } 
This is the general course of wedded life—the parties set out 
erroneously, and, in the rapture of the moment, forget their duty 
to each other. The ardor of man’s disposition leads him to very 
romantic professions; this you are aware of, but still you act as | 
if you were not at all conscious of it. The protestations of the | 
| 


‘ 
} 
} 


newly-married man are, without doubt, sincerely intended—but 
he professes more than humanity can accomplish—yet you believe 
it. This is your first error. You are flattered into vanity and 
self-esteem ; the romance of the lover is regarded by you as (ru/A, 
and, certainly, if you still continue the same means of excitement, 
you may experience its truth as far as such romance can possibly 
be true; but believing, from his asseverations, that you have a 
most powerful hold upon him, you abate every means of retain- 
ing that hold, and then that wearisome monotony is experienced 
which too generally characterizes the marriage-state. { 
The nature of man is such, that where there is no excitement, 
there he is faithless; like the bee, he is constant to no flower after | 
the charm has worn off. It is your task to preserve a perpetual | 
charm; or rather a variety of charms, by which your husband, || 
always finding pleasures at home, will never wish to roam abroad | 
for others. You must consult his taste and his partialities. What- | 
ever he may commend in another, that you should strive to imi- 
tate, or if that is not practicable, then atone for it by something 
else for which you have the capability. If he is a well-disposed |, 
and honorable man, these are the means he will adopt in order 
to insure your affection; but should he’ find all those attentions 
unrepaid by similar exertions on your part, he will abandon them 
altogether, and you will prove the truth of the vulgar expression, 
“courtship and matrimony are different things.” \ 
It will be your plan, in order to inspire perfect connubial hap-! 
piness, to regard all tie expressions of your lover, not as (rue, | 
but as only expressed with a sincere intention of fulfilment; your 
exertions, therefore, must be directed to preserve your lerer. From i 
the first hour of your marriage, you must regard your husband as 
the means of happiness, but which is only to be insured by a 
strict course of conduct. You must, in reality, make him your 
study; and what employment can you have more pleasurable ? 
If his temper is faulty, then strive to amend it by kindness; if he! 
be a good man, kindness will shame him from his error. I have 
heard many women termed ‘spirited,’ all the ‘spirit’ of whom 
consisted in their irritable disposition, and their desire to talk 
louder and faster than their husbands. The true “ spirit” of a 
wife is of a gentler nature 
and tender feeling which is ever most effectual in its appeal to the 
honorable mind; a itwl 


spirit is not Vehemence, but that soft 


eh mspires, hot riot, not outrageous- 
ness, not threats, but mild forbearance. mere iful re proot—that 
feeling which induce Wile to weep over the errors of her hus 
band—to take the hand of the fuulty one, to lay the other kindly 
upon his shoulder, and, looking up mite his fac e urge her re mon 
strance in the plain and unadorned—the calm but ¢ xpressive lan- 
fuage of a lear 

If he be worthy of your love, the husband so addressed will 
not be addressed in va 


The love of wom s very different from man’s love: there is 
more devotion. more + ity init. Man, in his connexion with 
society and the wor ! ses through scenes calculated to alienate 
the kinder feelings of hun nity: woman has no such trials of 
her faith; thus, her lov. and devoted. Mrs. Norton 
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Ou! 18's is WOMAN'S LOVE 


The task of a wife is thus comprised, and nothing can be more 
easy of accomplishment; but to be pursued successfully, you 
must never allow anger, nor any other evil feeling or disposition 


to rise into predominance Bear alw ays in mind your true situ- 


! 
ation, and have the words of the apostle perpetually en graven on 


your heart. Your duty is submission—“ submission and obe- 


dience are the lessons of your life, and peace and happiness will 
be your reward.’ 


it. If he bean honorable man, he will never exert his authority, 
but rather seem to yield submission—never exert authority over 
him, but, remembering the wayward nature of man, still act and 
demean yourself according to the duty of a wife. Your husband 
will love you more for that denial, and your happiness will pro- 
portionably increase. Milton has defined the duty of a wife in 
the following beautiful poetry, which I quote from an address by 
Eve to her partner Adam 

“My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 

Vuargued I obey : so God ordains; 

God is thy law, THor MINE: to Know no more 

is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise 

With thee conversing, I forget all time 

All seasons and their change, all please alike 

Let all your enjoyments centre in your Aeme, Let your hon 

occupy the first place in your thoughts; for that is the only source 
of happiness. Let all your endeavors be directed towards the 
promotion of your husband's welfare, and he will reward your 
faithful zeal. May heaven prosper those exertions, and bless your 
union with perpetual felicity ; that after years may witness no 
diminution of your happiness, which has been inspired on this— 


your wedding-day. 
“Happy then will be the man that hath made 
Happy the cluld that shall call you n et 


you tus wile 


JEAN JACQUES TARDEE, 

Of the many diversities of men who compose the great stream 
of emigration annually setting towards the western world, few 
comparatively are natives of France. Whether the love of home 
be stronger in them than in the men of other lands, or that the land 
of labor has no charms for the man accustomed to the lighter em 
ployments of the vineyard, the toy-shop, and the camp, it is cer- 
tain that the roadside inquiries of the traveler in the western 
world are seldom answered by the voice of a Frenchman. Of 
the few natives of that country, none are in circumstances of 
laborious poverty ; and, whilst nationality is traced in the crowds 
from Ireland, toiling as at home, in the most degrading employ 
ments of human life, the wealthy and intelligent Frenchman is 
usur'ly encountered atthe wharf, the gaming-house, or the tavern 

Of the latter description of men was Jean Jacques Tardee, of 
whom during a recent sojourn in the United States of America, I 
learned the following dark history. He was a native of Paris, 
and emigrated to America about the year L816, a dentist by pro 
fession ; and though possessed of many fine accomplishments of 
person, manners, and knowledge of languages, he yet preferred 
to the steady exercise of a lucrative and useful profession, to 
grasp at fortune by the most iniquitous means. His first exploit 
was at Charleston, in South Corolina, In that port was a newly 
built, fast-sailing, 
that class of vessels that grace the harbors of America. Jean 


and valuable pilot boat, the most superb of 


Jacques there formed the design of carrying off this vessel from 
the wharf, and having corrupted the negroes employed in the 
navigation of the boat, a night was ay pointed, when this villain 
rightly judged, that once unmoored and under way, pursuit was 
nd that the 


routat night, would excite no 


j 


in Vain even by the fastest sailing vessel in the port 


circumstance of a pilot-boat pass 


suspicions from the fortifications at the mouth of the harbor 
But slight circumstances often frustrate the most skilful projects 
of human villany. A mereantile tleman of Charleston had 


observed Tardee in conversation with the negroes attached to the 


vesse!, and with that watchful spirit which pervades all resident 
in slave countries, he communicated his suspicions to the master 
of the boat, when, by separate examination of the negroes, it 


was discovered that the Frenchman had prevailed upon them, by 
promises of liberty, a large sum of money, and a share in his 


] land of Cuba 


future adventures, to carry off the vessel to the 
Being resolved to secure the Frenchman in his own toils, the ne 
groes Were enjoined upon promis of forgiveness for the past, to 


carry on the plot; and accordingly, on a certain night, the master 


' was informed that Tardee would arrive at midnight in a wherry 


was aiready 





from a neighboring wharf, to which his bagg 


|; conveyed, for the purpose of eluding the vigilance of the police by 
jnight. True to the appointed ume, a boat with muffled oars crept 


stealthily along at midnight to the side of the vessel; its only 


i{tenant was Tardee, who handed up a trunk and mounted upon 


deck. The pilot first met him. ‘Tardee instantly discharged a 


Your husband is, by the laws of God and of 
man, your superior; do not ever give him cause to remind you of 


pistol at his breast but without effect, and was soon overpowered, 
secured, and conveyed to the guard-house. When taken before 
the magistrates on the following morning, his fine address did 
not forsake him, and in answer to the charge, he described him- 
self as a dentist, who, being engaged to go down to Sullivan's 
Island, to perform an operation on the teeth of a lady resident 
there, the negroes attached to the pilot boat had offered to convey 
him to the island for a small remuneration, and upon coming ac- 
cordingly to the vessel, he had been met and assaulted by the 
owner, and was comy lled, in his own de fence, to fire the pistol 
The plausibility of this account, and his manner, assumed as 
that of an injured and much-outraged man, added to the inadmis- 
sibility of the evidence of the negroes in support of the charge, 
had almost ensured his dismissal, when search was thereupon 
made in his trunk, from which was produced a deed of transfer 
of the pilot-boat, with her tackle, furniture, and negroes, to Jean 
Jacques Tardee, bearing the forged signature of the complainant 

ve and most IMposing st al At sight of this 
the confidence of the Frenchman deserted him; he attempted no 


himself, and a lar 


explanation of the document, and was immediately committed to 
It being subsequently thought that the charge of piracy 
& tothe ine omple teness of any overt 


prison 
could not be supported, own 
act, the vessel not having been unmoored, the indictment was ac- 
cordingly founded upon a conspiracy to have stolen and feloni- 
ously carried away the vessel; upon which charge Tardee was 
arraigned, convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for the term 
of two years 

These transactions brought to the remembrance of the citizens 
of Charleston the melancholy particulars ofan affair then of recent 
occurrence, in Which the captain and several of the passengers 
and crew of a packet-ship, trading thence to the port of New 
York, had been carried off by poison. This tragic event had 
happened at sea, and a negro cook being suspected under cir 
cumstances of extreme probability, upon the arrival of the ves 
sel at Charleston, the unfortunate man was tried, condemned, and 
executed. It now, however, was remembered that Tardee had 
been a passenger in the vessel at the time, that he and two fellow 
passengers, having the appearance of Spaniards of fortune, had 
not partaken, upon pretences of religious seruples, of the food 
which had contained the deadly adulteration; and it was more- 
over known, that Tardee had been a witness of a quarrel which 
had oceurred between the captain and the cook upon the morning in 
question, When the latter had declared his intention to be revenged 
in consequence—a circumstance which, upon his trial, had sealed 
his condemnation. There now remained little doubt that Tardee 
and his accomplices were the perpetrators of the murderous deed, 
that an artful advantage had been taken of the occurrence of the 


] to ensure the success of the 


quarrel and declarations of rever 
jot for which they had embarked as passengers, and none 


doubted now that the unfortunate negro had died an innocent 
man. Thisis the ease related by Captain Hall, in the year IS17 
He was present in Charieston at the time of the trial of the negro; 
and, though his impressions of the mnocence of the man were 
only founded in a feeling 
he was too correct in his narrative of an affair which he has 
treated with such power and patho W ith all this accumulation 
still, Tardee was imprisoned but a short 


of humanity, it is now certain that 


of crime upon his head 
time, and he was added to those criminals too easily pardoned by 
the executive, the list of whom does undoubtedly sully the ad- 
ministration of justice in America After a confinement of a 


few months, a remission of the remaimder of his sentence was 


eranted by the new governor of South Carolina, and this dark 
demon was once again let! © upon the world 

Ina few weeks he w heard of again, and his fatal and final 
exercise of his black art vered him with destruction Being 
rejoined by the two Spaniare mentioned as his fellow-passengers 
in the former voy fi New-York, he had departed from 
Charleston for the port of New-Orleans on the Mississippi river ; 
thence they embarked again as passengers in the brig Crawford, 
bound to the Chesapeake Towards the conclusion of the voy- 
age, poison Was a n administered un the food, and the captain, 
crew, and every hu Lye r,excepti rthe three passen ers and 
the mate of the vessel, lay dead upon the deck! Tardee then 
assumed the command; the mate had been preserved for the pur- 
pose of navigating the \ and as it was not expedient to 
enter any of the harbors of America, and the cargo consisted of 
merchandise suitable toa E irepean market, it was determined 
to sail for Hamburgh. It was found, however, that the remain 


ing water and provisions were insufficient for a voyage across the 
Aulantic, to procure a supply of which the vessel stood into the 
Chesapeake, and anchored in Hampton Roads, opposite to a 
smal! fort and « Here the two Spaniards were dis- 


patched to the shore in a boat, for the requisite supplies, and 


uintry tow! 
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Tardee and the mate were now alone in the vessel. Hisdreadful!! nius. The pedagogue, under the terrors of whose birchen rod I was | some of the early productions of Shelley. I remember that my 


situation flashed across the mind of the mate ; he was now for the 
last time in sight of his native shores; in a few hours he would 
again be on the lonely waters of the ocean, his companions pt- 
rates, and at any hour he might convey to his own lips the cup 
of death. The vigilance and ready weapons of Tardee forbade 
the risk of an encounter; the return of the Spaniards would be a 
signal for the departure of the vessel ; another boat containing 
only a single oar was alongside; the Frenchman had retired for 
a moment to the cabin; and the mate, descending to the boat, had 
sculled beyond the reach of the pistols of Tardee, who was at 
last seen rushing frantic upon deck. In his boat, and with a 
single oar, the mate soon reached the shore and having commu- 


nicated the affair to the commander of the port, the Spaniards'| 


first initiated into the mysteries of “Hic, hac, hoc ,” was one of 
those itinerant mediciners of the mind that are found inalmostevery 
country village, boarding in every body’s house, with ail their 

worldly contents in a pocket handkerchief,” and whose ostensi- 
ble occupations are somewhat multitudinous. The delightful task 
of teaching ‘“ the young idea how to shoot,” was not thereforethe 
only oceupation of the excellent Doctor Quipes. He was singing 
master of the parish, and would often, on Sunday morning, amuse 
himself by ringing the bell of the meeting house: he was a sort 
of physician, likewise, as his style signified; and in the matter 
of curing a lame spantel, or splintering the limb of a crippled 
chicken, was without an equal. The learned gentleman was some- 
what lengthy, his height being a fraction over six feet; and being 


were secured in the village, and a party of soldiers were soon|| tolerably lean withal, and with legs that were almost interminable, 


dispatched to the brig. Upon the floor of the cabin Tardee lay 
dead, his throat severed, in despair, from ear to ear. The Spa 
niards were afterwards tried, condemned, and executed; the ves 
sel is now peacefully trading along the coasts of America, and I 
recently was in that cabin where ended the crimes and existences 
of Jean Jacques Tardee! 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A GENIUS, 
TY ROLEY MC PHERSON, RSQ 
He was not of the herd—in childhood lone 
He mixed not, even when his wondrous powers 

Ry sage maturity were fully ripe 

In such concernments as engage the world 

In infancy he prattied to the moon, 

And with most rare device his cunning showed 
la divers structures, formed of pictured cards 
The which did trace upon his early brow 

The lines of thought precocious MS. tragedy. 

A Brian autumnal morning, the successor of a night of storm! 
and terror, was distinguished by the birth of the gifted subject of 
this article 
ness dispersed, either by the sun of heaven orthe son of my father 
on that memorable morning; that it was the latter, I have litth 
reason to disbelieve, as my whole life has appeared a commentary 
on such an auspicious augury ; inasmuch, as it has shown itself 
peculiarly fitted to dispel the mists of this age of doubt 


“And gild a world of darkness with tts rays 


To describe here the joy of my father, or the raptureof my mother 
would be a superfluous task 
creed to be spoiled, generally do—that is, | was petted and grew fat, 
acratched the nurse's face, broke every thing | could lay my hands 
upon, and soon became distinguished among the old ones of the), 


I grew upas children who are de 


neighborhood, as the smartest boy with the shrillest voice in the 
whole country 
when I was in a passion; an unerring proof, so said my father 
that I was destined to immortality. My forehead was remark 
ably high, deep and expanded—that is, before my hair was per 
My nos« 
that resisted al] 


My eyes were gray, large, and peculiarly wild— 


fectly grown; another indubitable mark of genius 
‘of asnub 


lear mamma, assisted 


was (and, alas! now 7s) something 
the kind and well-meant pinchings of my « 
by the forefinger and thumb of my excellent nurse, ( whose goo« 

intentions I have, however, since then somewhat doubted.) in their! 


acon 


endeavors to fashion it into somewhat of a Roman character 


1s a terrible thing to have a snub nose; there 1s, however 
solation in knowing that such a nose does not offer that prominent 
temptation to the digitals of one’s particular friends, that is pre-| 
sented by those of either a Grecian or Roman formation. 1 was 
sent to school at anearly age, at which time I distinguished my 
self, not so much by my progress in Corderii, as 
matters which shall be related 
me the caution, as soon as I could understand ny thing, (which 
was not remarkably early,) to avoid mediocrity 

expressive words, tor he was a Kentuckian, to 

nothing.” In pursuance of this excellent advice, I 
less by aceident, stood number one in my class, « 


by some other 
My father had impressed upon 
or 


in hts own 


rot or 


renerally 
ounting from the 
bottom; while I looked with supreme contempt on those boys 
whose mediocrity kept them between me and the head of the 
form. I considered myself superior to them all, and only second 
to the boy atthe top—it was merely turning the file about and I 
was even Ais superior ; while the middl: boy, the mediocres, would 


They had 


un 


neither gain nor lose much by the change of position 
toid me at home that 1 was a genius, and I had n 
Ib wat 


I hada igh forehead—I was as luzy 





to contradict the assertion; indeed ran to flatter myself t 


such was actually the case 


as Diogenes himself—1 was careless about my dress—my fac 
was not always clean, and | was abstracted even at this early 
age; indeed, so far did absence of mind incommode me. that 1 


often entirely forgot that I had a lesson to k 
I was expected at schoo 


for an entire week at a time | 


rn the factthat 
my memory. that} 
% crossed | 


ith. 
so conipietely shpped 


have n il 


ius ¢ 


Lassi« 
threshold. On such occasions [ was generally found by my aftec- 
tonate parents, either up to my Knees in the mud of a fish-pond 


engaged in the elegant occupation of catching eels—or amusit 


myself by throwing stones from behind a hedge at the 
My most usual oceu 
pation, however, during these fits of absence, and one to w hich I 
was particularly attached, was angling 
niuses are, more or less, addicted to the I was! 
a great angler. These peculiarities, which my beloved parents 

called “ eccentricities,” together with an inherent good opinion of | 
myself, strengthened the belief I began to entertain of my own ge 


passen 
gers, or perhaps asleep under a hay-stack 


I believe all great ge 


‘ 1 = ys . ’ 
gente science 


The angry elements seemed hushed, and the black- ! 


he was well calculated to perform the pedestrian feats he some- 
times accomplished—in walking to and from the school. The 

doctor’s sojourn was, of course, by turns taken up atmy father’s ; 
at such times I had the satisfaction of hearing my genius extolled, 
and my astonishing precocity expatiated upon, by this “learned 
pundit’ —most particularly whenever the honest gentleman was 
desirous of increasing his privileges. My father being one of 
the trustees of this literary establishment, a good word in his ear 
concerning his very hopeful progenitor, was sure to work won- 
ders in behalf of the disinterested doctor. On such occasions he 
was truly eloquent; and] have actually blushed, “‘ albeit unused” 
thereunto, at the flights of fancy in which this sober minded gen- 
tleman would at such times indulge. According to these private 
accounts, | was the best—the most promising scholar in the 
school—whereas, I had often, before the whole lite rary posse the 
satisfaction of hearing myself dubbed, “the greatest dolt 1t had 
ever been his ill fortune to fall in with.’ The doctor was pecu 

liarly partial to the system of Solomon in training up youth, and 
whenever he gave any of us a lecture, he generally finished the 
same with an appropriate flourish of his stick, and a warm greet- 
ing thereof with the shoulders of the offender. This he called 
said he, ‘‘ there are two parts toa lecture, 


driving itin;” “ for, 


| the subject and the application —the florging we understood to 


be “the application.” In a short time my genius began positively 
to display itself in a ¥ 
evinced that peculiar character of intuition which is ever the at- 
tendant of precocious talent. Itis true, the products of my inge- 
nuity were not generally known, but were confined principally to 
such uses as they could be applied to, within the immediate vier 
The first effort in which my inventive ge- 
construction of a 


iriety of projects and contrivances, which 


nity of their origin 

nius particularly displayed itself, was in the 
machine foreatching flies. Being possessed of thatsensitiveness 
that is generally the concomitant of true genius, it had ever ap 
n [ saw one of those little 
hich their exit was consummated 
I had 
1 sensation of infinite horror when- 
the kind generally in 
eighborhood, was particularly 





nnocents put out of 





peared to me, W 
the world, that t 
must be attended with unneceessary pain to the victim 


he manner in w 


seen fly-traps that gave me 
ever I thought of them; and among these, 
use in the country houses of the n 
revolting to my delicate sensibilities. This cruel machine con- 
sisted of two shingles, placed one above the other 

at the ends; to the upper piece 
attached, while upon the surface of the under one was spread a 
The 


would rush in swarms 


and joined 
with a sort of hinge i string was 
flies, enticed by the smell of the 


to the bait, and the moment 


thick coat of molass¢ 


luscious sweet 
their toes touched the adhesive consistence, thear hopes of lift 


were over, for the more they endeavored to extricate themselves, 


the deeper they became immersed in the mire: and there they 








stuck “in medio lab At such moments, I could not but 
pity these innocent unsophisticated imsects; their str for 
release—their supplicating countenances—their silent agony- 
theu piteous gestures— uli tended to show the utter misery, the ab- 
solute murder of such a death; perhaps for half a day they would 
linger in this state of torture, before some friendly hand pulled 
the string and released them from pain and life together. To 


remedy these cruel evils 1t was, that [first set about the invention 


of a machine, that should accomplish the death of the flies, with 





out committing an actof murder upon the souls and bodies of the 
sufferers. The instrument that I planned and executed, while it 
effectually did the work of death ipon its victims, sent them t 
the land of shades, without th accompanimet tot provon ged tor 
ture, or mangled carcasses It was modelled something after th 
manner of a guillotine, and decapitated its subjects with as h 
ing celerity But lw sa poet—a born poet— Poeta na 

&e. A most precocious instance of this spint was display 
my first effort, entitled Lines on a deceased Canary bird The 
unhappy exit of this feathered favorite was accomplished throug 
the means of a certain faur-footed feline savage, of the Maltes: 
species, under very melane ¥ circumstances Phis cat flourish 
ed under the patronage of a maiden sister of my father, and was 
boarded and lodged for the ostensible purpose of catching rats ; 
but an abominable thirst for Llood, inherentin the animal. caused 
her sometimes strange ly to mistake her victin is the ghosts of 
some dozens innocent gosiings and that of the unlucky canary 
can testify. In these lines, therefore, I set forth in strong relief. 


the contrast between the ravenous, blood-thirsty dispositionoft the 
issassin, and the gentle, playful and unoffending character of the 
defunct. It contained a truly feeling and pathetic appeal to the 
consciences of all the cats in the neighborhood, and was conclud 
ed by an appropriate moral application. This affecting lucubra 
tion was read before the parson and Doctor Quipes, at a family 
dinner, just after the second bottle, and was by them likened to 


father was so delighted with their remarks, that he instantly 
called for the third bottle. My collar was worn carelessly open, 
after the manner of Byron, and I conceived a particular fancy 
for-biscuit and soda-water—two propensities that essentially be- 
long to the poetic character. No man can be a poet without ec- 
centricity. No one can write good poetry, who is not fond of 
soda-water; and any person guilty of the act of imbibing a 
heavier fluid than ‘‘gin and water,” may consider himself as hav- 
ing nought of the spirit of poetry in his soul. The poetic tem- 
perament is full of romance, and, of course, 1 became enraptured 
with the romantic. I was fond of sallying forth at night in the 
clear moonshine—straying through silent groves—meditating 
among the tombs—listening from some mighty steep, to the deep 
booming thunder—or in watching the forked lightning as it dart- 
ed from the black shroud of the storm. So enamored did I become 
of solitude, that | have actually for hours been seated on a three- 
cornered rail in the neighborhood of some waterfall, and in an 
attitude so rural and picturesque, that I was once shot at, being 
mistaken for a bear in the act of stealing into a corn-field 

















FINE ARTS. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
OTICE 


THIRD = 
We claim the indulgence of our readers, and feel confident that 
it will be cheerfully awarded, while we glance oncé more at the 
pictures exhibited in this institution. A number of admirab e 
pieces remain, which we have not yet named. Of those men- 
tioned heretofore we have only taken a cursory view. Many 
contemporary journals have, however, solicited the public attenuen 
to this display by our untiring artists, and we sincerely congrat 
late the academy on the increasing numbers of visitors who are 
in daily attendance 
No. 3. Portrait of Signor Da Ponte Frothingham. This 
well-known artist possesses strong claims to attenuon as a por- 
trait painter. His usual skill is clearly visible in this resem- 
blance of our venerable and highly-esteemed fellow-citizer 
11. Landseape 
17. Landscape 
but strikingly pretiy 
they are fancy pieces, and much power and taste whether they 
or not. They are by an Italian artist 
12. Portrait of the late Colonel Fairmar This :s 
done in a pleasing and lively style, by a successful artist, wi 


Gerardi 
Gerardi. This and the foregoing are sma 


expressing a great deal of imagination, .f 


are 





T. Suliy 
makes a sweet toil of copying the faces of our fair friends in 
Philadelphia 

13. View on the North river 
aim s« 

l4 
about being conducted to the place of exe 
For 


posing 


A Richardson. For sale 
ene, Cynthia's lonely, lovely Hight 
Lady Beatrice Cenci, in the castle of St. Angelo, in Rome, 
ution G Marsig! ‘ 
The lofty columns and ceilings have her 


but the 


of hill and river, in 


sale 
look 


indistinctness of the figures make the piece rather a likeness of 


an im- 
smallness and 


ine 


and the whole is well done 


castle than of the lady 

15. Italian Kitchen 
tator will admire the Italian sky 
ind the clear |i 
the fine accuracy with which the whole is 


beautiful, 
gleaming through 
| the apartment, and 
a We suppos 
this is from the same hand as the small but striking } 
titled the inonymou 
They are both worthy a careful and minute examination. Ar 
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the 
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catalogue Interior v 
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If Full of life ar 
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Mitchill. Frothing 
merits of the piece ar 


16. Portrait of Colonel Childs Inmar 


ehat ter, a niirable ts are me. 


Is. L 


QW). Portrait of the late 


ut ul source 
indscape—« sale 


vening 


Dr ham 


A strore 
d the estecmed 


ahigt 


likeness, and, both from the 


eharacter ar ipr found learning of the lament 


original 
the exhibition 
Weeks. The 

ae 


ind valuable embe 
W. Allston 
Washington Al 
ston. Thisisad 


with 


‘py ropr 
33. L 
tation of Mr 
rin Be 


iate shment t 


dscape rey 


Owned by E 
ston ts extended 
residing u 








cufy an error in the 
rty of W. Bu.. 
‘or whom it w 


1 we stated t 


HES. Bali, of 


ind Whe 


olina 
ntly brought 


ed rn, re it from 


tor tne ot 
Portrait of John Lang, Esq 
Mr. De Ro 


onunues to umpre Some of his portraits are exceeding. y 


PUT pose aning it the er 


t ul dike “y 
A L De Rose 


1s indetatigable in his profe ssior 


2s Owned by 





Colonel Gamble 
ind ¢ 
accurate 

31. View in Trimble Valley, near Newburgh. Hoyle. Owned 


ii}by Mr. John Parker. We cannot say preciseiy that we are fam- 


iar with Trimble Valley; but we do say, thgt the vicinity of 
|New burgh presents specimens of landscape, of hill and valley 
' - 

wood and meadow, river and mountain, of a rch luxuriance, of & 
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gorgeous beauty and magnificence, probably surpassed by few | 
in the world. The present is a soft and pretty scene, marked 
by Mr. Richardson's peculiar manner 

34. Landscape. G. W. Tyler. We have before spoken of the 
merits of this young artist as a landscape painter. He must 
subdue the brightness of his coloring, and his pieces will be 
much better 

39. Landscape. W. M. O 
of the art. He need not be ashamed of this effort 
pleasant-looking picture of rural beauty, rich tufts of foliage, the 
It is very well 


We presume some one enamored 
It is a quiet, 


turn of a road, and soft scenery in the distances 
imagined and executed 

46. Fruit piece G. Marsiglia 
done; the fruit rich and natural; 
transparency, and the grapes are admirable, but slightly unged 


The jar and fish are not well 
the cut orange has a pretty 


with a propensity this artist discovers for coloring too highly 
After all there is nothing like nature, which is often brilliant, but 
not always. 

58. Sketch for a larger picture. Weir. Owned by W. M 
Oddie. Here again the hand of Weir is easily recognized. A 
lady looking from a balcony over a soothing scene 

104. Coast scene. Richardson. Owned by J. F 

105. Coast scene. Richardsen. Owned by J. F. Burrell 

Both charming. The misty atmosphere, the rocky coast and 
ocean GUMMY sceii through, are fine ly repre sented 

106. Engraving. (Convent gate.) Smillie. The great merit of 
this skilful artist is now becoming generally acknowledged. He 
has few equals, and we think no superiors, in the country 

107. Young Artist. Johnson. Truly comic. A little boy has 
persuaded his companion to stand for his portrait. The attitude 
and expression of the original is ludicrous enough, but the portrait 
drawn by the young artist on the board is inimitable. The droll 
resemblance of the picture, the effort of the one child to stand stll 
and the eagerness of the other, are all admirable 

211. Portrait. C. Ingham. The sunshiny face of a smiling 
girl, with golden ringlets 
and brilliancy delightfully, but sometimes to a fault 


’ W 
2uTTeil 


Ingham’s pictures combine softness 
His old men 
are occasionally too smooth complexioned and rose-lipped. The 
artist, we think, should subdue his propensity for high and warm 
coloring, when he paints those faces which are “ written down 
old with all the characters of age; but a lovely woman or a 
happy child cannot be too strikingly soft and clear for nature. Th 


} 


and cannot fail to secure to 


present ts done with his usual skill 
itself a favorable notice 
205. Full-length portrait. Weir 
graceful female, the head and face quite pre 
199. Portrait. Ingham. The bonnet is almost reality. The 
hand is either badly painted or the position badly chosen. The 


Owned by Dr. Hosack. A 
tt ly finished 


coloring, as usual, appears more beautifully finished the mors 
closely itis examined 

190. Full-length portrait. De Rosé 
this artist on a visible improvement, but we do not admire the 


We must compliment 


design of this at all. The attitude of the gentleman, “ armed ce; 


a-pie,” is ungraceful and unnatural. There is, however, a good 
deal of merit displayed in the face 
likeness 

207. Brother and Sister. F. Agate. H. Tolman. Very pretty 
but the heads much better than the figures 

4. Scotch Pensioner. Weir. A fine venerable head, 
with antiquity” and long-past battles 

5. View of Ponte de la Trinta. Weir 
Giover. A fine city view—batilements 
stream, a statue—and the moon shining down dimly over all. A 
Every wealthy Americ 


which we learn is a strong 


‘ blasted 


Owned by Miss M 


wri es i to » le 
T 3 a ne pier, a 


very charming piece n should own a 


picture or two of this kind. They are, indeed, rich and elegant 


ornaments for the drawing-room. 
6. Woodland sce nery Weir 


tel 


heath. The vast distance stretches 


For sale A tra k of brown 
iway t » the horizon like na 
ture itselt 

re) Family prac ct of Lu late J ines L r ‘ 
Sir William Beachy. Owned by Colone L.Graham. We 


have noticed this once previously, but not with sufficient care. It 





improves wonderfully on acquaintance The animated yet easy 
sweet infantile faces of the children 
of patert il pride 

countenance of the father, are altogether worthy of a second look 
18. Landscape. (Evening) A. Richardson For sale.) Wi 
not bear a close inspection. As a mere sketch it is one of his best 


21. Portrait. Syms. Owned by A. Richardsor 


and natural grouping, the 


the quiet expr DH ond satistaction in th 





and natural 
26. Landscape. Hoyle. Owned by Mr. Weir. A soft view 


&@ Winding river, rich foliage, distant hills, and all glowing u 





mellow light, which falls very eff { 

30. View on the North river. Richardson. For sale. There 
is a whiteness about some of Mr. R.’s pictures, which strikes Use 
The scene here is lovely but for this 


For sal 


vely on the foregrour 


eve unple asar uy 

33. Lake Sebago. C. Codman A charming land 
and well lighted 
A landscape Rich 
but truly beautiful as a sketch 

37. The Two Sisters. W. Page. Owned by S. Dewitt Blood- 
good, Esq. A pretty domestic scene. The interior of a room, 
book, bust, table, sofa, &e. The light streaming through a 
window, and two dear little girls at play 

38. Portrait. Furguson. Very fair portrait—of marked merit 


of a little bey in blue 


ardson. More whitish hills and trees: 





| 40. Portrait. R. Peale. Spirited female face 

45. Portrait. Peale. Said tobe a head of Greenough, whose 
admired “Chanting Cherubs” stand in the opposite side of the room 

49. View near Worcester, Mass. Hoyle. Owned by James 
J. Mapes, Esq. A luxuriant piece of landscape, seen from the 
brow of a hill 

53. La Berretta. Weir. Owned by Philip Hone, Esq. Really 
beautiful; a female face, much in the style of the Greek. By the 
same artist 

61. Portrait. Leslie. Owned by 8S. Ward, jun. Admuirable 
The head of our friend, Dr. Francis, taken many years ago 

63. View on the Lake of Bolsena. Weir. Owned by Mr 
Parker. A beautiful, rich view, with figures 

73. Landscape. Smith. A fine rural scene ; 
tant country ; dark, but imposing, and finely executed 
75. Lands: ape Hoxi a want of dis 
cTinination and distinctness 

76. The Rose. A. Smith, jw 
If by a young artist, this has merit, though without taste or ex- 


cottages and dis- 
Fault in the coloring 
Owned by Allen Smith, Esq 
pression 


77 Landscay t Col For sale 
hand; careless, but betraying a fine conception 


A daub, but by a masterly 


Besides the above enumerated paintings, there are several por 
traits of great merit, by Inman, Ingham, Dunlap, Mount, Morse 
Sully, Twibill, and others 

Several cases of admirably executed wood engravings, by 
Mason, are also exhibited; many of them were done for, and have 
appeared in this journal 

Some able drawings in peneil also are displayed, highly credit 
able to the artists. We observe likewise a large view of the City 
hotel and a part of Broadw ay, by Mr. ©. Burton; and some exqui 
site engravings on steel, by Smillie We would particularly 
designate the smal! plat Garden of Eden,” from Cole's large 
oil painting ; some humorous burlesque sketches by Johnston, (his 
militia muster is capital ;) and a large number of elegant mimia 
tures, by Cummings, Mapes, Badger, Neweombe, Bartlet, Win 
ter, Dodge, Shumway, &c. Mr. W.G. Wall, of Newport, has 
contributed several pecul urly pleasing lands pes We may have 
casually omutted the mention of others of equal merit. The artist 


have our congratulations upon the favorable notice taken of th 





exhibition by the public. We are indebted to them for severa 


hours of delightiul recreauion, and we sincerely trust they may 


both as indivicuals and academi Ss, persevere and per 


MUSIC. 


THE SPRIN ATs 
The New York Sacred Musi S00 tv. tow hw ire ow 
debted for whatever of advance has been made inthe cultivation 
of the noblest and most sublime branch of the musical art ve 
their usual spring performance, on Thursday, the sev: 
stant, at the chapel im Chatham-street, which has been rented f 


the express purpose of produc ing Oratorios at stated per 
building is admirably adapted for this praiseworthy purpose d 
has been converted, with considerable judgment, into a conv 
entand handsome apartment, with a spacious orchestra 

culated either for the purpose of devotion, or of a grave n ca 


performances 


The selection was not an entire oratorio, by some great nias 
ter, as at the last performance, but two acts of a n ellaneous 
desermption embrace ne choise r, the composi $s aft 


Handel. Haydn, and Mozart. Mrs. Austin led the s 2 d 
partment, Mr. Jones, the fen and a Mr. Riley, f 
time appeared as the principal bass singer. We cannot encou 
rage the latter in the hope that he can ever succeed as a vi st 
We refer 


and they were neither few, nor of a common descrpt 


with pleasure tothe merits displayed in this pe 


ance 


Mr. Jones, for the first time in our remembrance, mtroduced Ha 


del’s unrivalied recifafrve and ¢ from the oratono of Jey he 
descriptive of that patriarch’s rash vow. and the immolation of 
his daughter. Itis certainly one of the most difficult of Handel 
compositions nd the re five is allowed by the mus i world 
to be the most refined and beautiful description of compunectior 


and remors@ which the anion of sentiment and sound ts ¢ 
in England, has raised an imperishal 





of produemg. Braham 


name by his touching description of the father’s misery and 





those who have ever heard! i Will remember, that itis scarcely 
possible to conceive @ more sublime musical etiort than his ret 
dering of th t / ind the prayer which follows for the 


W aft her, ange 


immortality of his child, commencing 


the skies We can 


to mind neo equal to this splendid per 


ca 
formance by Braham, unless it be the various passions desi 

by the inimita Pasta, in the opera of Media, when about to 
put the children of Jason to death 


Mr. Jones reaily did | 


elt honor by his fir ed mode of 


inging the prayer; and the recifat was highly et 
his conception of the author His “ Lord, remer rb | 
was a smooth and ple ng performance ; but that in which 

least excelled was Martin Luther's Judgment Hymn. We pret 
M: Horn’s performance of th 8 piece It is but justice, howeve 


that when we had the 


was supported by the fine organ at St Paul's church, wherea 
sted by an instrurment not 


Mr Jones and Mr. Norton were as ) 
Of Norton, we can only lament that 
+} 


to add 


cay able of the same eflect 


‘ 


he is the only professor of the trumpet in country who really 





developes the beauty of the instrument. He ts indeed, far beyond 


all competulion 





Mrs. Austin’s “ Angels ever bright,” is too well known, and 
too well appreciated by the amateurs of the city, to need comment. 
To our mind, it is one of her happiest efforts: the liquid quality 
of her voice—the facility with which each note glides after the 
foregoing one—the pleasing contour of her countenance, unmov- 
ed by exertion, and betraying no contortion, the only peculiarity 
being the inclination of her head rather on one side—her studied 
and unvaried attention to the business of the eve ning, as well in 
the chorusses as in her own department—altogether form an agree- 
able picture of a practised and finished vocalist, which is not 
The spirited air, “ Let the bright Se raphim,” ac- 
companied by Norton, caused an evident sensation among the 
irst forth in plaudits, and were only check- 
ed by one of the directors addressing them, and requesting them 

played well. Mr. Hull mis- 
wok the ume of the overture of Sampson, by leading the first 
however, made amends by throw- 


often realized 


audience, and which bi 


to desist. The band, on the whol 
it much too slow; he 
good deal of fire into the fugue The chorusses were 

¢ chorus, “ The horse and his 
rider,’ was beautifully precise. The ladies of the society we 
Their 
appearance and performance on ths evening were alike praise- 
the formes 


movemet 
ims a 
really admirable. The fine dowd 


have had oecasion to speak well of in former articl 


g remarkable for a neatness and uniform- 
latter disy l iying a 


worthy 





ity of dress, which produced a fine effect; the 


knowledge of music, creditable to their talents and industry. We 
by offering the society our best wishes, and recommend- 


iminth 


concludk 


ing them not to re r exertions 


THE DRAMA. 
THE NEW K STAGE. ET 
Mrs. Austin concluded her engagement and took her benefit 
on Monday evening. The selections made 


on that occasion, were parts of the White Lady, the Te mpest 
and Cinderella A crowded and fashionable audience manifested 
their ce thy judiciously bestowed and enthusiastic applause 
Mr. Cl bk Mr. Norton with his trumpet, added 
rreatly to the evening tiractior Mr. Hackett appeared on 
Tuesday n Nemrod Woaldfire We learn th report that the 
Kentuckians had “ looked dow i rr,’ at the humor 
s points in this character. is W out foundation. His sketches 
of this " ire strong, though peradventure, exaggerated 
ker ( ot pre ely of a spec but of individuals to be met 
antres ntly, and his Yanke stories are full of spirit and 

h. No one has ever approached him in this department 
his reat but deserved prais On Wednesday Mrs. Austin 


weet music of the Marriage of Fi 


reet the return of the latter lady to ou 


boards 

We were much gratified with “Artaxerszes un opera whicl 
presented witht b ded efforts of Mrs. Austin Mr Horn 
und Mr. Jones. as Mandane Artabanes, and Artabaces It was 
ndeed an ur il a ‘ hiful treat Mr. Horn is a pirtted 


but neverthe 
Between the play and 
fat his * Dee deet withthe admirably soft and brilliant 
Jone ; 


arich tenderness and 


ind sweet sincer. with a smaller voice than Jones 


es rea ! often near fhimon tis pat 


first-rate, and rapturously encored, 


ing Water parted f m ihe sea wit 


¢tlect that put eritieism out of the question By the way, w 
have a remark to make het J dees too much work. We 
mbhim a ir owny he pride and ornament of Ameri 
n oper If t " make a of him, as they 
f " ht ! y will eventual losers. As Artax 
erxes we shou n} vere We toomit complumenting Mrs 
Sharpe ty ot iV must 
We have en two prod iithe American theatre Miss 
C lifter Beline, and Master Mangeor Richard. The first 
Was an extraordinary und king, for which the lady did not pos 
i soiulary I t qu t tion The latter was better 
uw nnot ’Plea t is it seemed to t to the audience 
I tu Wi you gu to which Cooke's famous burst 
sarcastic pa n has given an additional interest) was deliv 
red \ youn ui Ww 1 reat tor wd truth His other 
; were} He too audacious in his appropriatior 
of the regular sta trick ind carries them to a degree bordering 
0 , Ile, however, went through his part with a very 
comune ndal fluency, ar f not aspiring to be a prodigy now 
may make af i 
The Re ii \ nereased attention and respect 


There i exes t a there. Mrs. Hilson, Mrs. Barnes 


insure every Visitor 


periormers 


Ww, o's the female vocalist selected to support Mr. Sit 


LITHOGRAPHY, 


Endicott and Swett have i i, on an imperial sheet, a most 
ithe nl t portrait of Charles Carrol 

of Carrolt It is t ox ted and most interesting plate 
we have seen forr The venerable old revolutionary 
t y chair, with a countenance finely ex 

| ve of n Every must be gratified with 
the rht of this likes f the last surviving signer of the De 





ration of I lependence 
A lithographic print has been rssued by Peabody and Co. re 
presenting the saloon of the city-hotel, and the company assem 


) bled at the Irving dinner 
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LETTERS 
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FROM PARIS. 











FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 





NUMBER NINETEBN 
Morning view from the Rue Rivoli—the Bors de Boulogne— 
Guiccioli—Sismondi the historian, &c. 

It is now the middle of April, and sitting at my window on 
the Rue Rivoli, | look through one of the long, clipped avenues 
of the Tuileries, and see an arch of green leaves, the sun of eight | 
o’clock in the morning just breaking through the thin foliage and | 


startled me, and making some inquiries, I found that my gray-) to see in what form the effects of my interests in her welfare will 


headed neighbor was no other than the celebrated historian of 


|| Italian literature, and that I had been living under the same roof 


with him for weeks, and watching him at his classical labors, 
without being at all aware of the honor of his neighborhood. He 
is a kind, benevolent-looking man, of about sixty, I should think; 
and always had a peculiarly affectionate manner to his wife, who, 
I am told by the valet, is an Englishwoman. I regretted exceed- 
ingly the opportunity I had lost of knowing him, for there are 
few writers of whom one retains a more friendly and agreeable 
remembrance. 

In a conversation with Mr. Cooper, the other day, he was re- 


fall on her; to what doom it will consign her ? Will the turf soon 
press her tender breast? Will some mournful doom darken her 
living heart?” 

I made these reflections one morning as she passed me, witha 
smile, in the street. 

One week after, a single line in the newspaper answered my 
interrogatories. She had died of a sudden and painful attack of 
the scarlet fever. As I perused the information I positively thought 
I heard the laugh of a demon in my ear, whispered on the pass- 
ing breeze. 

It is not one, two, nor indeed twenty circumstances of this kind 


dappling the straight, even gravel-walk below, with a look of marking of how little consequence any one individual found him- which could have alone prostrated my love of life so utterly. I 


summer that makes my heart leap. ‘The cholera has put an end 
to dissipation, and one gets up early from necessity. It is de li-| 
cious to step out before breakfast, and cross the street into those 


self in Paris, even the most distinguished. We were walking 


| in the Tuileries, and the remark was elicited by my pointing out I was old enough to mourn for her acutely. 


to him one or two celebrated persons, whose names are sufficient- 


never had a real friend, except my mother, and she died just when 
Among my other 
tortures, disease has not been wanting. A violent pain in my chest 


lovely gardens, for an hour or twoof fresh air and reflection. It ly known, but who walk the public promenades, quite unnoticed has, at certain intervals, incapacitated me for all employment. 
is warm enough now to sit on the stone benches about the foun-|| and unrecognized. He said he did not think there were five peo- Sometimes my head grows dizzy, or burns with shooting pains. 


tains, by the time the dew is dry; and I know nothing so contem- || 
plative as the occupation of watching these royal swans in the, 
dreamy, almost imperceptible motion with which they glide 
around the edges of the basins. The gold fish swim up and cir- 

cle about the breast of the imperial birds with a motion almost as) 
idle; and the old wooden-legged soldier, who has been made 
warden of the gardens for his service, sits nodding on one of | 
the chairs, or drawing fortifications with his stick in the gravel ; 

and so it happens, that in the midst of a gay and busy city one | 
may feel always a luxurious solitude; and, be he ever so poor, || 
loiter all day if he will, among scenes which only regal munifi-| 
cence could provide for him. With the Seine bounding them on 
one side, the splendid uniform fagade of the Rue Rivoli on the 

other, the palace stretching across the southern terrace, and the 

thick woods of the Champs Elysées at the opposite gate, where could 

one go in the world to give his taste or his eye a more costly or}! 
delightful satisfaction ? | 

The Bois de Boulogne, about which the Parisians talk so much, | 
is less to my taste. It is a level wood of small trees, covering a| 
mile or two square, and cut from corner to corner with straight 
roads for driving. The soil is sandy, and the grass grows only 
in tufts, the wajks are rough and either muddy or dusty always, | 
and, barring the equipages and the pleasure of a word in passing 
an acquaintance, I find a drive to this famous wood rather a dull 
business. I want either one thing or the other—culuvated 
grounds like the Tuileries, or the wild wood. 

I have just left the Countess Guiccioli, with whom I have 
been acquainted for some two or three weeks. She is very 
much frightened at the cholera, and thinks of going to Ame- 
rica. Theconversation turned principally upon Shelley, whom, 
of course, she knew intimately; and she gave me one of his 
letters to herself as an autograph. She says he was at times a 
little crazy—‘‘fou,” as she expressed it—but that there never was}, 
a nobler or a better man. Lord Byron, she says, loved him like | 
a brother. She is still in correspondence with Shelley's wife, of 
whom also she speaks with the greatest affection. ‘There was 
several miniatures of Byron hanging up in the room, and I asked 
her if any of them were perfect in the resemblance. ** No,” she 
said, “ this was the most like him,” taking down an exquisitely 
finished miniature by an Italian artist, “macs ed efait beaucoup 
plus beau—beaucoup !—beaucoup!* She reiterated the word 
with a very touching tenderness, and continued to look at the pic- 
ture for some time, either forgetting our presence, or affecting 1t.} 
Shespeaks English sweetly, withasoft, slow honied accent, break- | 
ing into French whenever she gets too much interested to choose 
her words. She wenton talking in French of the painters who had i 
drawn Byron, and said the American, West’s, was the best like-| 
ness. I did not like to tell her that West's picture of herself was 
excessively flattered. I am sure no one would know her from 
the engraving of it at least. Her cheek bones are high, her, 
forehead is badly shaped, and altogether, the frame of her fea- I 
tures is decidedly ugly. She dresses in the worst taste, too, and || 
yet, with all this, and poetry and celebrity aside, the Countess} 
Guiccioli is both a lovely anda fascinating woman, and one whom || 
a man of sentiment would admire even at this age, very sincerely, 
but not for beauty. She has white and regular teeth, however, 
and her hair is incomparably the most beautiful I ever saw. It) 
is of the richest and glossiest gold, silken and luxuriant, and), 
changes, as the light falls upon it, with a mellow softness, than 
which nothing could be lovelier. It is this and her indeseribably , 
winning manner which is lost in a picture, and therefore, it is 
perhaps fair that she should be otherwise flattered. Her draw- 
ing-room is one of the most agreeable in Paris at present, and it 
is one of the chief agrémens which console me for a detention in 
an atmosphere so ériste as well as dangerous 





| 
| 


| 


e 
' 


My bed-room window opens upon the court, in the interior 0 
the hotel Rivoli, in which Llodge. In looking out oecasionally 
upon my very near neighbors opposite, I have frequently observed 
a gray-headed, scholar-like, fine-looking old man, writing at a 
window in the story below. One does not trouble himself much 
about his fellow-lodgers, and I had seen this gentleman at his 
work at all hours, for a month or more, without curiosity enough 
to inquire even his name. This morning the servant came in, 
with a Mon Diew! and said M. Sismondi was frightened by the 
cholera, and was leaving his lodgings at that moment. The name 


***But be was much more beautifu muct 


l-—mueh 


, translation than in the original. 


' ways stru 


ple in Paris who knew him at sight, though his works were adver- 
tised in all the bookstores, and he had lived in Paris one or two 
years, and walked there constantly. This was putting a strong 
case, for the French idolize Cooper; and the peculiarly translate- 


able character of his works makes them read even better in a good } 


It is so all over the continent, I 
am told. The Germans, Italians, and Spaniards prefer Cooper to 
Scott; and it is easily accounted for when one remembers how 
much of the beauty of the Waverley novels depends on their ex- 
quisite style, and how peculiarly Cooper’s excellence lies in his 
accurate, definite, tangible descriptions. There is not a more ad- 


| mired author in Europe than Cooper, it is very certain; and I am 
daily asked whether he is in America at present—so little do the 
' people of these crowded cities interest themselves about that which 


is mediately at their elbows. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THE MELANCHOLY MAN, 


Mar —I feel ‘tis so 
Thus have I been since first the placue broke out, 
A term, methinks, of many hundred years! 


As if this world were hell, and I condemned 
Te walk through wo to all et rnity. 
I will do suicide 
Astrologer—Thou canst not, fool! 
Thou lovest life with all its agonies ; 
Buy poisen, and ‘twill lie for years untouched 
Beneath thy pillow, when thy midnight horrors 
Are at their worst. Coward! thoucanst: lee 
Wilson's City of the Plague. 


I nave been all my life haunted with a desire to commit suicide 
It has crossed me—it still does cross me continually. It is partly 
the result of constitution, and partly of early and frequent misfor- 
tunes, and a habit of brooding over them. This dreadful disease 
has forever caused me to look with sickly eyes on the charms 
of life and the beauties of nature. 
history of myself. 


I shall not here write any 
It would not interest others. Those incidents 
which have made ine wretched, happier dispositions would soon 
forget. Jcan never forget them. I feel that my game of life has 
been playe d and lost. Those secret springs of joy and hope, which 
give elasticity to other minds, in me are broken. I have been al- 
ling against the current; and sometimes, nay often, it 


has appeared to me as if some awful and inexorable power were 
present at my undertakings, and took a myste¥ious delight in 
bringing them toruin. True, my reason often teaches me that 
this is merely an absurd fancy, and that itcannot be. Yet L think 
it is, and that is sufficient to make me wretched. 
the endeavor to combat this opinion as a superstition, | have com- 


Sometimes, in 


pelled myself to embark in a design, or to entertain an affection 
but invariably I have met with such severe disappointments, that 
I have long since ceased to hope. When I first reached the years 
Stock 
fell if I touched it; banks broke as soon as I became interested 
The fable relates, that whatever the celebrated king of Phrygia 
touched, turned to gold; wherever J laid my hand, I was sure to 
produce destruction. Atlength I have crown so timid, that Iam 
afraid to love, afraid to form a frie ndship, afraid to offer advice. 


of manhood, I found this in all my pecuniary business 


He who peruses this will, doubtless, smile incredulously on me ; | 


he will say itis impossibility. Well, let him. Indeed it 
I have racked my brain to believe it merely an 
accidental train of unfavorable events, which to-morrow mav 
change; yet it has not changed, and 1 am half fain to abandon 
myself to the startling and terrible thought, that | am branded 
with some mysterious curse 
miserable, and always have been so be yond description. 1 look 
for nothing this side the grave. 


seems 


equally so to me. 


} 
Al 


I became acquainted some time ago with a little girl, eight or 
nine years old, with unusual powers of mind a 
The sight of her face 
which brooded over my mind. 
ment tome. I was delighted with her thousand winning ways 
1 was almost happy while under the influence of Aer irre 


happiness 


id charms of per- 


son, i 


led the shadows 
She discovered a singular attach- 


positively disp 


, 
} 


It was a joy for me to meet her in the street 
caught a gleam of her beautiful light countenance 


} 
ressible 


I have 


of her companions going to school early in the morning, whic] 
haunted me all day : 

* Shall I love this creature ?” 
bringing down u 


i 


said I to myself; “will it not bi 
pon her sweet young head the dark influence 
which has ever pursued me and mine? Yes,” I said, “I ¢il? love 
her. I will once more try this fearful experiment. I will watch 





Whatever may be the cause, I am || 


, amid a group 


I feel like Caliban, forever contending against a supernatural 
enemy, whose spirits appear busy about me. That speech ov the 
deformed monster ever haunts my memory : 
“For every trifle they are set upon me 

Sometimes like apes, that mow and chatter at me, 
{ And after, bite me; then like hedgehogs, which 
| Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and inount 
} Their pricks at my foot-ball. Sometimes Iam 

All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues 

Do hiss me into madness.” 

The idea of being perpetually encumbered with a disease 
which, while it takes from your heart the secret hope that leads 
to action, does not exclude you from the necessities of toil, is one 
of the most benumbing and wretched evils that man can suffer. 
He wanders through the crowd, without participating in their 
He gazes on nature with an admiration, which only 
) heightens his inward anguish. In the most soft and alluring 
periods of pleasure, the loathsome image of a grave continually 
obtrudes itself upon his imagination; the icy hand of death is 
ever on his shoulder, and he hears the phantom whispering, 
“Victim of my unrelenting power, haste ye through these sunny 
scenes; in a short time you must quit them forever.” J have felt 
‘all this; who can wonder that I am tired of life? I have loved in 
this world but few, and none successfully. Noman nor woman 
nor child has ever been other than as gleamings of what my fel- 
low-creatures have enjoyed. I recoil from one who excites in me 
any feelings of affection. No one shall suffer the fatality of my 
friendship who is shocked to learn that I covet my last sleep ? 
Death, mysterious power! language cannot express the intense 
curiosity with which I have watched every thing appertaining to 
it. Yes, I have pursued the ghastly phantom in all its forms. I have 
, and pried into the mind of the felon 
who was at the break of day to expiate his crimes on the scaffold 
I have planted myself there to behold him take his last gaze for- 
ever and forever on the sky, the green earth, the river, the light. 
How strange it has seemed that he, that being, that breathing 
living creature, formed as I am, who speaks, and thinks, and 
utters requests, and walks, and takes me by the hand to say fare- 
well; how difficult to conceive, how awful, how deeply thrilling 
to reflect, that in one minute more he will not exist! That which 
addresses you now weil not be. Its semblance only will remain, 
to mock you, with a vivid recollection of the original nature you 
had held communion with. I once formed a vague resolution of 
and I thus strengthened it. I wished to become familiar 
with death. I would gaze quietly on him, and apply what I saw 
concerning him to muse/f. I strained my fancy to conceive how 

I have helda 
loaded pistol to my brain sometimes, or a viol of poison to my 
lips; or I have stood leaning over the edge of a dizzy height; or 
I have looked down into the clear ocean billows, and goaded my- 
Alas! coward that] was. I 
feared to die as well as to live, and have turned to my lonely walk 
f. the execution of 


i 





gladness. 


gone to the prison-house 


suicide, 


Z should feel, and act, and appear in such a crisis 


self on to pass the dreadful gulf. 


j 
i 


; With a re Lie 
the desig 
| One day I met a fine 


rated many years 


and put off tll some other perio 


te 


llow, from whom I had been sepa- 
He was a scholar and an observer, and, some- 


how or other, he had the art to draw from me an account of t) 
true state of my feelings 

Pray,” said he, when I had finished pretty much what | 
jhave related above; “pray what ume do you rise 
| Atten,” said I, rather Surprise 1 at the odd ly of the questo! 
} And what time do you retire to bed 
| At one, two, or three o'clock,” said I just as it happens 
| What ume do you devote to cheerful exercise 
{ « Devote?” asked 1,“ why, notime. I exercise Just as I hay 


pen to feel 
And how is your appetite 















| Enormous 

‘And you gratify it to— 
“ The full extent 

* What do you drink 

“Brandy and water, gin and water. & 
| He laughed heartily, although it made me angry; also, I con- 
fess, it made me excessive ly ashamed of my talk about suicide 

Do you know what ails you?” said he. 

| “ Yes,” I replied, “I have a broken heart 
; “ Broken fiddlestick,” said he, “ you have the dyspepsia. Diet 
yourself; go to bed early; rise early; exercise much 

I have done so; Iam now a healthy and a happy man. | 
smile to think 1 was going to blow my brains out, because I had 
the dyspepsia LD 
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UNOWNED ARTICLES. 








HUMORS OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
NUMBER NINE. 


RHYMES ON WEST-POINT. 
I've trod thy mountain paths, thy vallies deep, 
Through mazy thickets, and through tangled heath; 
I've climbed thy piled up rocks, from steep to steep, 
And gazed with rapture on the scene beneath. 


The noble plain that lies embosom’d there, 
The jutting headlands in thy mimic bay— 
The stream impatient of his curbed career, 
Sweeping through mighty mountains far away. 


His bosom burnished by the setting sun, 
Who, loth to leave his own illumined west, 
Dyes with his hues the wave he shines upon, 
And gilds the clouds which cradle him to rest. 


I love West-Point, and long c@uld fondly dwell 

On scenes which must through life my memory huunt, 
But you, too, reader, have been there as well 

As I, if not—you'd better take the jaunt 


You rise at six, and by half after ten 

You're at the Point—I was when last I went— 
You rest awhile at Cozens’s, and then 

May stroll toward the upper Monument. 


At two you dine—(you'll think it not too soon, 
Being sharpset from the morning's ramble )— 
And to Fort Putnam in the afternoon, 
O’er rocks and brushwood up the mountain scramble. 


The view which this majestic height commands 
Repays the trouble of its rough access ; 

For he beholds, who on the rampart stands, 
A scene of grandeur and of loveliness: 

The chain of mountains, sweeping far away— 
The white encampment spread beneath his feet— 

The sloop, slow dropping down the placid bay— 
Her form reflected in its glassy sheet. 


And where the river's banks less boldly swell, 
Villas upon some sunny slope are seen ; 
Ané white huts buried in some wooded dell— 
With chimnics peering through their leafy screen. 
’Tis sweet to watch from hence at close of day, 
While shadows lengthen on the mountain side— 
The sunbeams steal from peak to peak away, 
And white sails gleam along the dusky ude. 


And sweet to woman’s eye at evening hour, 
The gay parade that animates the plain, 

When martial music lends its kindling power, 
To thrill the bosom with some stirring strain. 


Who, when they to their gleaming ranks repair, 
Delight to gaze upon the bright array 
Of young, good-looking fellows marshal’d there 
In pigeon-breasted coats of iron-gray. 
For girls the glare of warlike pomp adore, 
Since, cased in steel with lance and curtle-ax on, 
Bold Ceur de Lion led his knights te war, 
Down to the days of Major General Jackson 


At night, when home returning, it is sweet, 
While stars are twinkling in the fields above ; 
And whispering breezes in the foliage meet, 
To move in such a scene with one we love. 
To feel the spell of woman's witchery near, 
And while the magic o'er our senses steals, 
Believe the beimg whom we hold most dear 
As deeply as ourselves that moment feels! 
. * . * . @ o 
The dolphin’s hues are brightest while he dies, 
The rainbow’s glories in their birth decay, 
And love’s bright visions, like our autumn skies, 
Will fade the soonest when they seem most gay. 
In “true love” now I am an arrant sceptic, 
My heart's best music is forever hushed; 
Perhaps because I'm thirty, and dyspeptic, 
Perhaps my hopes were once too rudely crushed 
But to return—to those who are too poor, 
Leaving their duns and business to a friend 
To take the northern or the eastern tour, 
This short excursion I will recommend, 
Tis but two dollars and a day bestowed, 
And far from town, its dust and busy strife, 
You'll find the jaunt a pleasing episode 


In the dull epic of a city life. H.} 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
TWoO—POR JUNE 

imber. All the reviews are writ- 

ty—a strong evidence that non 


uthor of the 


NUMBER TWENTY 
Tue present is an excellent t 
ten with spirit, candor, and al 
of them were furnished by th: 
“ American Lake Poctrs 
this work. The praise bestowed 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley,” is well merited, and will be 
responded to by the whole country. Mr. Flint has never had jus- 
tice done him by the American press, and we are glad to find the 
Quarterly so zealous in his causs 
tracts from the admirable paper referred to, and regret that we 





article entitled 


upon the “ History and Geo- 


have not space for mors 


| “ The trees of the west have no equals in size; 
| 
\! 
' 


which lately disgraced the pages of 


We make a few desultory ex-| 


il Western landscape. 


| “In the ‘far west,’ most things wear a character of a higher American editor. 


|| grandeur and intensity than on the east side of the mountains. 


|| Nature has a deeper and richer dash of poetry in her composition. | 


|| Her domain is wider and wilder; and if her attire is less trim 


and symmetrical, it is more opulent in color, and magnificent in| 


' drapery. She is enthroned in more queenly pomp and splendor; 
|| and the beauty and gorgeousness of her gardens, parks, and plea- 
sure-grounds, not only satisfy the senses, but feast them to satiety 
Being free from the haze of the ocean, and other large bodies 
\' of water, the atmosphere is more pellucid than along the Atlante 
| border. Hence the blue of the heavens is purer and deeper, and 
their arch loftier and of wider compass to the eye. For th same 
|| reason, the moon and stars have greater brilliancy. This isknown 
{i to be still more re markably the case in latitudes nearer to the path 
of the sun, until, within the tropics, the atmosphere assumes its 
| greatest transparency.” 
Wahiriwinds of the west. 
| “ The equinoxial gales and rains do not occur so regwarly in 
}; the Mississippi Valley, as they do east of the mountains. But the 
;country is more frequently visited by tornadoes, or a sort of 
typhoons, which sweep along, in narrow veins, with a force that 
prostrates forests, demolishes houses, and scatters, like chaff, 
other fabrics of art, in common with the products of the field 
The traveler often meets with the paths of those wild and terrible 
gushes of wind, where scarcely a tree has withstood their fury 
| They are sometimes accompanied, along their edges, by eddy- 








| 


' 
) of the main stream.” 
Western rivers. 

| “The Atlantic states have nothing to compare with the rivers 
| of the west. 
| which run parallel to them, and once constituted their banks, are 
};Matters of peculiar majesty. When swollen by the floods of 
|| spring, overflowing their usual boundaries, inundating their low 
|| grounds, at times to the width of miles and leagues, uprooting 
‘trees like grass, and bearing them, as stubble, on their bosoms 

they present a scene of fearful sublimity, which can seareely be 
surpassed. On these occasions they freqaently sweep off whol 
lacres of their banks, loaded with gigantic timber, from some 
| points, and we them up, in majestic confusion, on others. Now 

} the y cover their shore $s, to a great ce pth and distance, with sand 
or rich vegetable mould, and again wash them away, leaving then 
beds ragged and bare. In other instances they form for themselves 
{new channels, converting their old ones into stagnant ponds, or 











|| waterless canals. Such are their power, and the ravages and mu- 
| A J c 


tations they often produce 
Western trees. 

and, in depth 
and magnificence, the forests are unrivalled. Whether it be view 
ed while under the blossom of spring, the leafy luxuriance of 
summer, or the variegated and splendid garnityire of autumn, the 
western landscape is unmatched in beauty. When glowing, in 
particular, in its autumnal garb, itis scarce ly surpassed in rich 
ness and radiance by the splendors of the morning or evening 
sky. Those who have gazed on it when gilded with sunbeams 
will perceive no just ground to charge this representation of it 
with extravagance 

Plains of the west 
‘ Another sort of landscape, not so and romantic 
at least not so bold in its outline, and so diversified in its features 
yet scarcely less delightful to the eye, is formed by the 
western prairies. ‘To communicate to readers who have 
seen them, a just conception of those resplendent and ilimitable 
flats, on whose distant borders the arch of the heavens seems to 
|, rest, is impossible. But the attempt, however hopeless, may be 
made 
in a clear summer day, when vegetation is Above 
is the blue sky, radiant with the sun, and, on every side, the eye 


picturesque 


great 
never 


in its prime 


reposes on an ocean of blossoms, gorgeous in color, delicous in 
fragrance, and, for aught thatis discoverable, without a shore. Is 
itcalm? The surface is unruffled, and all is still and silent, as if 


Every thing ts 
into easy and 


Dox Ss a breeze spring up ? 
thrown 


nature were at rest 
in motion; and the livu 
graceful fluctuations, presents a succession of fleeting pictures 
| which seem to chase each other im sport, and, varying at the 
pleasure of the capricious wind, fascinate the eye with their ever 
ehanging forms. The: ticular, the product of 
some of the prairies, which, when in abundance and perfectior 
of the richest ornaments of the lands« ape Iti 


gy sea around us 


is one pant in } 


onstitutles One 

the wild heliotrope, with large flowers of gold and bronze Its 
! growth is lofty and thousands of acres are. at times, so densely 

overed by it, that other plants are arcely visible. Like all its 


it inclines toward the sun ifnstance from which 


An «1 Wilderness © 


congeners 
it derives its name tire f so splendid a pro 





duction, thus bowing in homage to its peirent we 
1, fully following him as he moves along his } nit 
| not only of b uty, but eloquent in expression, and rict ra 
1 suewe stion. To those who delight in such scenes, the tof 
jis worth a journey to the west 
\ ae 
{ WOOD'S TREATISE ON RAIL-ROADS, 
H WITH NUMER EN 
i One of Carey and Lea’s substantial publications, ir 
; pages five hundred and ninety-eight. [t also embraces an ints 
vent view of interior communication in gener nm ace 
performances of the different locomotive engines, at at 
juent to the Liverpool contest md other teresting matter I 
is the first Amevican from the second English edition, wit te 
tand an appendix, containing a detailed account of at t 


States 


, rail-roads in Europ and the United § 
in his pre face € Xpresses his intention of hereafter cor puny 
und character of every 


The American editor 
i| eet ;ad 
ij tailed statement of the cost, length, plan 
'rail-road in Europe and America, exceeding five n 
this country and Grreat 


We subj, 


iles in extent 
jjand also an accurate list of the canals 
Britain, Tue work will be read th interest 


| 


| 


' 


several gleanings from the preface of Mr. George W. Smith, the 


Importance of rail-roads, 

“The public attention is, at the present moment, powerfully 
attracted by the importance of rail-roads: immense investments 
of capital have been made, and expenditures far more enormous 
are contemplated, throughout every part of the United States, for 
the construction of these important roads, which are destined to 
revolutionize the inland commercial intercourse of the civilized 
world. Ina few years they will extend from the St. Lawrence 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from: the Atlantic to the Mississippi- 
connecting the extremities of our widely extended republic, and 
binding our population by links stronger than iron, by lines ex- 
tending thousands of miles, and thereby promoting our inter- 
course, facilitating our commerce, and sire ngthening our means 
of defence. 

“ Rail-roads were probably invented by the ancient Egyptians ; 


' their origin can be traced to a period of the most remote antiquity. 


currents, Which dash down trees in the opposite direction to that || 


' 
| 


The length and depth of those mighty streams, the | 
{boldness of their present shores, and the loftiness of the cliffs, |! 


Rail-ways, composed entirely of massive blocks of smooth stone, 
and adapted to the passage of wheeled carriages, are still in ex- 
istence in the vicmity of the quarries whence the stupendous 
stones were extracted which were used in the construction of the 
Pyramids. These roads have been incidentally mentioned by 
the French and Italian sgavans who have visited that cradle of 
the arts ; but none of them have hitherto imagined that they were, 
in fact, rail-ways. Their preservation for three thousand years, 
notwithstanding their exposure to the assaults of time, the havoc 
of war, and the ravages of barbarians, is remarkable; whilst 
every vestige of the numerous canals which were constructed by 
the Ptolemies, or the Caliphs, in Egypt, has long since been 
obliterated from the face of the earth “ Palmyra and Balbe e, 
similar rail-ways still exist: and in Cyrene, in Africa, long lines 
of such rail-ways, composed of stone blocks, may yet be traced for 
many leagues, connecting the ruins of the once splendid cities 


| which the modern desert contains 


etus fancy ourselves, then, in the midst of one of them, | 
< A) 


Their 
world is indebted to Oliver Evans, a native citizen of 
Pennsylvania, for the diseovery of their latent and hitherto un- 
suspected value and pre-eminent importance. In 1784, he first 
conceived the idea of his high-pressure steam-engine, and the ap- 
plication of it to carriages, on common roads, as a motive power. 
He foresaw the superiority, and strenuously urged the adoption 
of rail-ways and locomotive engines im lieu of canals, some time 
before it had entered into the imagination of any other human 
being. Huis zealous efforts to promote this favorite scheme, were 
in advance of the opinions of the age; he no attention 
and was charged with insanity for believing in the possibility of 
effects which are now daily witnessed.” 


inventor. 


> The 


attracted 


GIORDANO—A TRAGEDY-—-BY JAMES LAWSON, 
ATTHOR OF TALE AND SKEET: HER. 

A late English writer on our dramatic literature remarks, that 
we have few tragedies; but adds, the mere attempt shows a laud- 
able The 
present play Is from the px nof one of the editors of the Mercantile 
Advertiser, the author of “ Tales and Sketches It is recently 
B. Clayton and the Carvills, although it was 
produced at the Park theatre as long ago as November, Tks. 
The s s laid in Florence, and the plot illustrates one of those 
civil commotions of which history affords so many examples, 


spint, and should be greeted with every indulgence, 


publishe d by E 
ene 


and which have long been deemed peculiarly appropriate themes 
We shall run through a brief recital 
of the prot and offer some remarks on the sty le and gwene ral cxe 
well as observations to 


for dramatic composition 





cution, with a few hints to the author a 
the publi 

It secms the duke of Florence, blessed with several real friends, 
(one of whom is a generous and brave young soldier and lover 
of his daughter Emelda,) is the obj ctof hate and envy among 
Giordano, Neri 
against his authority, and endeavor to ¢ nd at once his reign and 


The rebellion is detected, 


Cosmo, and other of his subjects who conspire 
and bloodshed 


The interest of the story 1s considera- 


existence by violence 


and the conspirators fall 


bly enhanced by an under plot, comprehending the affection of 
the rival suitors, the noble Conradine and the base Gwrdapo, for 
Emelda 
The play opens with news of a great victory just obtained by 
the seemingly virtuous Grordano—the rejoicing of the duke, &c 
The second scene lets the andience a lithe more intothe character 
of Gior who has been the a simator of his rival Conrad- 
e. and the ruin of Manari, by accusing him of the murder; and 
ses with a soliloquy in which the audacious traitor unfolds his 
ww Real int on 
The third act shows the actual conspirators about the duke, 
who see i person very ¢ isily taken in, and made to believe 
s, that the good Manan: murdered Conradine, 
i that the author of a dreadful plot to overthrow the state 
H f course a good deal alarmed, but G ordano tranquilizes 
} rits. assuring the company, 
Kaoowled . ' ' 
And t ‘ f j 
4 g rial ‘ 
‘ t ’ sa 1 powe 


Lawson has drawn the character of the duke 


ion. He 


are, when sur 


We think Mr 


dukes as well as 


placed in any crisis 


l . : ’ 
Tian nim what 
ieoniy’ 


mmon men very ¢ 


of importance or danger, a weak and shallow-minded ge nileman, 
infit mit i iffairs W: quote an observation by 
, ike. w h ves clearly that he must have possessed a 
kind of ut ilated to encourage the wild and daring 
ins of his treasonable and ambitious subjects. On learning 
that ral had it in t ipfation to put him out of the way 
é rovernment himself, instead of proceeding umme- 
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diately to action he tells what he dreamt the night before, and in- 
terprets his dream, thus proving that he was not only imbecile 
but superstitious. 


Duke. | saw a serpent in my dream last night 
With double head and most envenom'd sting 
Its eyes seemed brighter than two balls of fire, 
Which dashed upon me with so wild a glare 
They tortured e’en my soul. Taman old man, 
My blood is cold, imagination tame, 

And seldom do I conjure fancies — 

But look on things with calin and thoughtful eye 
Yet in this case, despite all former rule, 

i think my better angel hovered near, 

To wake my mind against some threatened t!1 
Now is my dream explained—but I shall be 
Prepared to meet the serpent, and to crust tt 


Again there is a touch of character in him, when he nearly 


went out without bidding those that remained “ good might;” evi- 


dently betraying that he was not sufficiently strong-minded for 


his situation 
Duke. Didst thou apeak 
We dv forget ourseli— so does this plo 
On our imagination fix withal 
That we are bankrupt in each thought beside 
And lack all courtesy. Good night 


The fourth scene discovers Emelda weeping for the loss of her 
lover Conradine, who she, with all the world 
fallen by the hand of the hero. After having given vent to her 
grief, she is addressed by Bella, her chambermaid 
consoling her very prettily in the fashion of such things 


Bella. Wo. w he is no more but, pray thee, 
Thy thoughts away from melancholy themes 
Think of t living; for there bres 
Who loves thee well, and well deserves thy love 

Imel. UO, Bella, none 

Bella. The pride of all the realm 
Thy brother's friend—thy father’s pr 
The brave Giordano. 

ime! Thou dost talk ill-timed 
He ne'er can fill a corner of my heart 
For now my love and lover both are de 
Pray t n 


Notwithstanding this resolution, which being merely made b 
a woman, does not get much credit with Giordano—hlie 
through a well imagined love scene with her—she refuses his 
entreaties—he and leaves the room, when Conra 
dine himself, escaped by a miraculous accident from the steel of 


suppose s has 


who goes on 


' ' 
at 


‘ hes the one 





udest boast 





, leave me 


\ 
y 


goes 
vows revenge 


the assassin, comes in and relieves her anguish 
Scene first of act A crowd of conspirators plott: 
treason, and making their last prelimimary arrangements for the 
rebi llion 
Scene second 


second otting 


n 


Ma: in 
derer of Conradine, is sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
they proceed to elect some one to hold his office 
in our happy realm 
dignity will fall, is requested to withdraw, when the followi 
scene takes place. The ideas are excellent; the rhythm good, and 
the language easy and flowing 


The senate house the supposed mur 
ind 
of chief adviser 


Giordano, upon whom it is expected th 

















On hearing this, | judged how it might be— 
And 'twas—the servant for his master fell. 
Unknown to all l changed my dress again, 
(Remember, ‘twas my first essay in arte, 
The sooner then you will forgive thia act, ) 
To test what soldiers would reportof me, 
For truth is always spoken of the dead ; 

But, when I learned, that couriers were sent 
To Florence and my father —I resolved 

To gladden those who might lament my fall 
Last night in haste and secret! arrived 

Vet, still disguised, an audience I obtained 
With fair Imelda—she, my friends, may tell 
Why the revealment was postponed ull now 


Scene third reveals another conspiracy to kill Conradine 
In the first scene of the third act, Conradine and Emelda are 
enjoying cach other's society together. There is a gradual riss 


here in the beauty of the language. For example 


Leave blood and battles to ambitious minds 
Who knows what’s love 

The world is full of it 
vtaliving thing but loves its kind 
1 nothing is “twiat! d carth so true 
Sweet ever living as pure 
As wakening zephyrs pening fowers' 

Imei. It ne'er was praise y man se much before 

Conrad It is great nature's first and sweet conceptior 
s God's gift, to prove he thinks of man, 

e link that binds us to Hunself! 

And in those hearts which have such canse as I 
To feel its heavenly power and influence 
It lives supreme’ it rulesin every thoug 
It dwells in every vein—by day, by night 
In flery youth and chilly age t 
Heaven's first and best, and aye-enduring blessing ' 


They are interrupted by a forged letter, which calls the unsus 
pecting Conradine forth upon a long journey, when his life 


Conrad 
Ime 
f 
There's 0 


And 


nrad 


eaven 


j 
ad 


ai 


love 4 
or as 


Iti 
Iti 





; 


ri © same 


i: 
Wi 


The servant 


again attempted, and his servant again slain in his stead 
think this similarity in the catastrophe a fault 
should not have been killed both times 

In the heart of the crimina! 
hero is displayed with its dark workings and agonizing remorse 


the course of the second scene 





Gior. Now Lrepent of all my deep designs, 
/ curse ambition, which has urged me on 
( 1 Trecall my pristine state of mind, 
Ww f ngs pure and conscience undefiled, 
How gladly then would town to die 
And leave dominion to the Ider soul 


The annexed is quiet and pensive, and does credit to the talents 
of the autho 


r 


“ lve ten though pon this world—and wondere 
What is ambition, why are men ambitious 
And whataval eir petty hopes and fears 
1 r brief ty baseless pride 
A tew ve pass—then, where are the renowned 
A t ink charnel-lhouse—no voice responds 
Ask ¢ Vain living —Wwe 1y hear, they were 
But now gone, and w em is entombed 
hin t laction of life's fretful hour 
The world has spared ther und regrets it not! 
The mar leutm prow ul t wering pile, 
Crumble to dust: yea memorials die 





True to nature, however, notwithstanding his 


he 


his plans, like many people to be seen every day, 


moralizing 


proceeds in 























e. . ight ust vic the } j \ } ’ 
anon 1 oe — Masten dries ae weet ot telat who know the right but still the wrong pursue,” and the con 
That one, my judgment and my heart prociainn spirators hx upon that very night as the period for the consumma 
To be our own Victorious general tion of their nefarious designs 
Grave senators, how stand you all disposed a 
Speak freely each: meets this your approbation Neri. Now art thou worthy of the coming glory 
Col. It does, my sire—their silence gives approva Us Ay re Teast all pity and remorse 
Cav. No! Loppose: I will not lend my vou Tr the infernal gods—and freight my mind 
To raise a victor to such high control With strength, 1 w . ty and daring 
I fear the away his office might insure Al dep - ai Cast 
Over the people’s mind. Success in war Which now becomes the ambition of my soul 
Circles the hero in a glare of light, From which, if bdo wince, great Jove, forgive me 
That dazzles those who move within his aphere ert. Amen . 
Civilians, soldiers, all might bow to him “ t; by thee I will be ruled 
Pause at his word, or at his bidding move tre convened within the Sibyl's cave 
Duke. False are thy feara; L know Giordano well rs nd hot a moment lose 
Cot. As ican vouch! from boyhood we have been Ev'n tate’s desy im resolved to dare 
In friendship strong as fable ever told . to-nig ir watelh word be, to-mg 
Give him your voices, friends. Why sit you mut mig Song to glory or to death 
Cav. I prize him dearly, and I hold his deeds Act fourth, scene first, shows the conspirators in assembly 
The proudest records on our history’s page . , . “kA : WS 
For these would yield him all becoming hono Scene second, the servant of Conradime is brought back to the duke 
What is becoming? Give him wealth immense Duke My son 
The arch triumphal, titles proud, and love, x A wounded man is hit 
Vea boundless as the realm, or as his fame Son ho with gaping Sa yuised 
But dreas no hero in our civil robes By none around has} ent mised” 
Duke. Why should you fear? Does history not record Duke. Well, what of that? For such waruly times 
Examples parallel, and where renown Is aught unnatural houg nature 
As great in counci! as in tented fleld Itspeaks re , 
Has brightly marked the warrior-statesman’s cours Col. Sire, he strange 
Ay, in a land as brave and wise and free, In broken accents, anc res vague 
As the wide globe contains, there's proof supreme (Por searcely h et speak or live 
Cav. I grant you this, but does not history, too Revyea 8 not right 
Record, that heros by their country prized, Du So! lead him 
alos bg prone to love the brave in war) Col. ¢ m, question q kly, else he may be dead 
Ave made, without a stepping-stone like th 7 . 
oh pean Bey get sian ie nian ouhe, In scene fourth, act fourth, Manari is discovered in chains 
And won ittoo? Then tyranny hath marched We sha copy this entire 
With ruthless vengeance, and with sword unsheathed Man. W a _ *ht that t? = 
Drenching the frightened land in native blood That l. who fr shasets tht a oe ae 
Why should I bring you instances to prove Had ore it ~h , ; 
’ 2 s ed ‘ ’ \ mana LS) 
From ancient times, or e’en in modern dave & tite of wart othe — 
The truth and force of my asseveration? ul dev r beu ' Othat 
tsay, what has been once may be again M from my ervedt Md 
And, though I speak not present fears, | would " nthe ie : Pei re 
Avoid all possibility of fear n aon “prarapa ts — 
Col. Who else opposes? Silent all'—then none Ww for i ¢ . 7 : ' 
Duke. Yea, answer us! who does oppose our choice? Ho bs " P ‘pon pipe ntly sopipeadscasente 
Who will refuse all honor to the man l =the “ye ; r eo . 
That's won his country’s battles, and subdued ee eee = sis ciate 
An insolent foe? Let him arise and speak Ent Duk 
Cav. Will none support me in the vote I gir Duke Canst K US the face 
Grave senators, to you IT speak; hear me Va 1 - z 
Ipray ye all, beware. Lend not your votes That kly¥ lives w prison- house 
To yield such power to an ambitious man I gaze or e; y were the br ant sun 
A daring soldier and the people's ido! Shedding his g beams full thiv w 
There’s danger in’t. Whospeaks? None! I'm resigned! va i tav t y 
sa ‘ duke. Ing t 
Emelda then, to the great astonishment of al! present, brings Man. I never wronged thee: by my hoary hairs 
Conradine himself, who relates the chance whereby he was pr A ! W ss Was till now, 
served Boles ‘gh! va amide nea t 
Conrad. The battle is o'er, it was my first desire That in inte: r act. Enev w BALE pong 
To view the bieeding pictures on the geld | Duke N alit v his ne failed 
i hear the tales related by the serfs i Man. Failea' w fa i itcaas 
Vith this hange jre ‘ uk 
My valet wore ; and, thus disguised, set out Sow, Upon cay tonen, promaminpen 
; ¢ Man. Upon my knees. protecting powers, Ithank thee 
An hour thereafter the report went round, Now will my innocence be proved, for he 
That I was murdered and my servant fled, Can speak how I have loved him, and can tell 


Us whow suspicion rested of the deed 


that | have doted on him as my son 


ne ——————————————— 
| O, thanks, kind heaven! for now, indeed, there’s hope, 
| I may not in my wintry age descend 
Into the grave, stained with a traitor’s name 


Where is he now? 
Duke. Alas! we cannot say ; 


To learn from thee, has been our errand hither 


' what dol know? I’m ignorant. 
Thou know’st he scarcely had returned from war 


Man. From me 

Duke 

Ere be could turn a thought to thee, or else 
When he set out to see his father die— 


For such a hapless messuge was received— 


And thither bound was in Arn 


























S vale 











This day attacked by some rebellious hand 
Thank heaven! he aped, although bis servant feil 
Man. Returned from war! attacked in Arno’s vale ' 
Mysterious all! I do not comprehend 
Duke. Why did ye this? 
Man. It was no act of mine 
Tam amazed! Think, what converse had [ 
Or could have t w Villains, here pent up 
Aslam gu ss of the last attempt 
So was Lals f the first, my liege 
Duke [Aside | Ist the fuce of guilt? it cannot be’ 
If thou didst not, who cor ave been so base? 
Man. 1 lam g ss, lagain aver 
Rut who ts guilty ere’s uo certain prov 
Yet, look t ¥ ace r 
Duke. Wa! wha : 
Man. ¥ look to hin 
Duke. What! know'’st thou aught? Speak out 
Man. lsay nom 
Duke Unt thy heart before us 
Man. "Tis ever y s, yet not g certain knowe 
But I have wa'ched him with a lyna-eve gaze 
And re hist ts, at thereture do suspect 
Duke. Tus 1 suspicion mnerely : uet one charge 
Canst bring against his sun- reled name? 
Phoink’st that aspersing lim, will prove thee guiltless? 
Man 1 say gt er of myeell 
Lain adjudged guilty by my peers 
And quiet'v yreld unto t pless fate 
Duke (Aside.\M and still ( ur heartinclines to hun 
Fach w look a s he is wronged 
We are resolve My ancient friend 
Man. My sit 
Dake. Doubts ve this sos 1k r mind 
That we belies yst be mnocent 
On one ¢ erefore, We W \ 
Tiiv d ! 
Mun “ ie this n t 
Duke efore w ppear 
To es ‘ not} thy in ence 
Which, if t lo. thy dix 
Man. Is there Imav yet be free 
Ar Stand ac iV rr 
To live to see t vow fe enouel 
Duke. t 
Man. W A y ‘ 
Duke J ni! 
Man Bi my re ona 
In the last scene of th act. the cuilt of the hero is manifest 
He is confronted before Manari. and the jailor whois aboutrelating 
that he had been offered a bribe } his prisoner, by the villair 
I ) 
Giordano, 18 stabbed by him before the face of the cuke This 
act closes in a confusion very natural, When we consider the 
manner in which the author has wrought up the plot 
The fifth act unravels all the mysteries—brings the lovers to- 
rether—clears the duke of his enemies, and drags the ma efac- 
tors to condign punishment. We make room for the following 
graphic description of w great city, on the eve of a revoluuor 
Col. Af g nge pre hroug ut city 
Ro i ve “Ww t y ty} 1 ! sigi 
Ror whisper ck, as if 
While er j rt ist 
Up e fir t t 
Twinkling t s darkness ckens round 
Old men appear a Sst xt 
And to ing g . \ and fe 
Women ad s i vert ven, and gt 
Phen hug the nfe } breast 
€ ¢ er emg weep and tremble 
The hero is killed in open fight by the noble Conradine, and 
the four lines with which the play ck spoken by the duke ove 
the body ot the bleeding traik e really beautitu 
Duke 1 pr 
Hin k—I whe te 
1 , 
‘ tT t “ n 
the furegoing extracts in order to let the work 
We think it ere tuble to the talents of M 
sh t lire, and much tocondemn, A 
mi refu vision would have purified it from many defects 
! ] 
Of them we woul nee the de it made by the ambitious 
Giordal in the se nd scene of the first act, in his seimoquy 
Ye Ir Z r 
t . , 
I g v 
Ands Z “ ne f 
If this 1s historical, we have nothir say, but if it is merely 
the exuberance of th Hagmation Which thus breaks 
out, regardless of strict pre Vy, We must regret Its admissior 
These and similar instances, howev: errors easily avoided 
in future compositions, and ected in a future edition. We 
are glad to perceive the attent if literary men turned towards 
the regulardrama, and theret veleome every attempt to write 
1 play as meriting en ure 
We huve to Giordar Iso, a neat and apy ogue 
from Mr. William L ett, of the Post, and a gu 
bv Mr. P. M. Wetmore. The volume is ited in the follow 
ing words —* To Pros M ’ vy Weu as a record of 
his worth, as a tribute to his get nd as a token of esteem 
this tragedy is inscribed, by his fi d, the auth« 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS DABRANTES. 


A large octavo volume, under this title, 1 
ed, and from the Harpers, has afforded us se 
ment. They are by the duchess herself, (N 
declares—‘‘ I may fearlessly affirm, that ¢ 


who have written about Napoleon, few a 


self to give a detailed account of him.’ 


I 


1ay be appropriately termed such, are full « 


atly bound and print 


veral hours 


1 


¢ 


amuse- 


iame Junot,) who 
all the individuals 


so compe tent as my 


sketches, for they 
race and anima- 
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tion; with a feminine liveliness and untiring observation at many 
characters and events, of intense interest, during and subsequent 
to the period of the revolution. They possess claims upon atten- 
ton which, we doubt not, will be universally allowed. 


JourNaL OF a NaTURALIST.—We perceive that this well-con- 
ducted journal, which has been for some time printed in Boston, 
and which we have already mentioned in terms of commendation, 
is for the future to be published simultaneously at that city, New- 
York and Philadelphia. In accordance with this design, a circular 
has been issued, presenting the most favorable opinions respecting 
the high character of the work, from a number of eminent literary 
gentlemen, among whom we perceive our fellow-citizens, the Rev 
J. F. Schreeder, and Joseph Delafield, president of the New-York 
Lyceum of Natural History 


Tae cook's own s00ox—Containing two thousand six hundred 
receipts. Boston, published by Monroe and Francis. We have 
not, of course, perused this volume; but, in turning over the ieaves 
we certainly were struck with many pleasing reminiscences, with 
much to improve the fas/e and provoke the imagination. A hungry 
man would enjoy an equivocal satisfaction in wandering through 
the savory labyrinths which overspread these pages. How he 
would linger upon the introductory essays on boiling, baking, 
frying, broiling and roasting! Peruse the observations on aspara- 
gus and eggs, sausages royal, and Scotch dumplings! Young 
wives and housekeepers, get the “ Cook’s Own Book,” and prac- 
tise its precepts, as the best method of retaining the affections of 
your husbands and families 


Poems BY THE LaTfe Mrs. sMitH.—A friend has presented us 
with an exceedingly pretty edition of the poems of Mrs. S. Louisa 
P. Smith. This lady has never been properly appreciated beyond 
a certain private circle of warm admirers. She possessed a strong 
poetical talent, and we shall, at some future period, endeavor to 
do justice to her memory ina careful review of her book. Al- 
though it may be « melancholy one, no task can be more grateful 
than that of rescuing the name of a young, lovely, and amiable 
woman from unmerited oblivion 


The caninet cycLopapia.—A new volume of Dr. Lardner’s 
invaluable publication is just out from the press of Carey and 
Lea It comprises a treatise on tie ori 


ment, and present state of manufacture of porcelain and glass 


yin, progressive improve 


Taeotogicat risrary —The Harpers have recently published 
the first number of a theological library, comprehending the life 
of Wyckliff, by C. W. Le Bas, with a stee! plate 

Tue snrixne —The first number of a ne 
by a number of undergraduates in Amherst ege, and published 
by J.S. and C. Adams, has just been issued. Itis neatly printed, 
ind filled for the most part with lively and well-written matter 


w monthly, conducted 





The pian is laudable, exceedir ely so nd mode stly expre ssed 
Let us warn these young gentlemen against the chronic disorder 
f nearly all periodicals, namely, pufing ; and, doubtless, they 
will both improve and amuse themselves, and gratify their readers 

Porrry.—Burnett and Smith have nublished T wigin und 
ourse of Intemperance: a poem, in tive cantos; by John Tho- 
mas The work is ornamented with a graving 

Sevatnier.—This neat volume ts just published by Peabody 
ond is dedicated by the author (‘‘ yet in his teens, ”’) to his mother 
In addition to the principal poem, we ive a number of smaller 
pieces. A cursory glance has discovered to us several poetic 
thoughts which do credit to a juvenile author 

As z s PS FORA PNERA ATLAS WMPILen Y Davin 

RR. — The ird number of this publication has appeared 

As it progresses itjustly r esnu nentary notic 











THe atuamMpra —A review of ¢ iong-expected sketches has 
been untor tely ow lout our paper today. ki shal , 
pear in our ti Xx 

ss—New Gazctteer of the United States of America 
rs of this theoming work are Mr. William Darby. of 
nd, and Mr. Theodore Dw ‘ Ss city h of whew 
h already afforded ample vidence of their peculiar compe 
ency for the task before then This volume will be pub shed 
oy Mr. Hopkins, of Hartford. It will be handsomely print 
ind Will contain much infor 1 va t t lasses of so 
ty, and Whichear t ‘ ned cise where i i edtorm 
A volume of Tales, by Mr. James H f i s abou 
eing published at Aloany, by Mr. H Ha We hav 
rved the talentof Mr J. H reat pleasure, and { 
s8ured his bOOK W “aol Y r 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITORS If NEW-YORK MIRROR 
GenriemMeN—As one of the vice-presidents commenced his 
Spe ch, at the Irvine d nner I als rsayv towhem shall I address 
myself? which way shall I look?” I have been waiting to se¢ 


your paper take notice of a p.ece of ungallant negligence on the 


those who believe women rank higher in the scale of creation than 
most men are willing to allow. In this country it is they who pre- 
serve the seeds of taste and literature. It is they who cherish the 
arts and courtesies which adorn and elevate the character of human 
nature. Who is it, gentlemen, that attend your exhibitions of 
paintings? The women. Who grace the theatre, on the per- 
formance of a fine opera? The women. Who are the soul of 
every delightful ball—every social party—every brilliant jam— 
every heavenly excursion to the country—every mellow summer 
day in the city? The women. Who shed happiness on your 
homes—soothing you in trouble—watching by you in sickness— 
inspiring you in health?) Who but the women? Ye who have 
mothers, sisters, sweethearts, and wives, must acknowledge their 
sweet and potent influences?) My opinion on this theme may be 
rather peculiar, but I shall adhere to it nevertheless; it is that 
but for the pure taste and feeling displayed by our sex, you would 
lose the last relics of elegance in all the walks oflife. The gen 
uemen here have no literary taste. It is the women who buy your 
books, or make their fathers, husbands, and brothers buy them 
Pray what would Mr. Irving have been but for the women ? 
What would all the publishers be but forus? There would be no 
work of sentiment and fancy, no romances, no poems, no books 
at all, except now and then a treatise on mathematics—an essay 
on the steam-engine—ora pamphlet containing some stupid stuff 
about the tariff. Notwithstanding this palpabie debt of gratitude 
dne to us, I have to complain, that on the entertainment with 
which the author of the “ Sketch Book” was complimented on 
his arrival in his native city, the ladies received no more notice— 
were honored with no more signs of recollection, than if they 
had never existed! Yet who more than they have hung enamor- 
ed over the enchanting pictures of the master hand of Groffre 
Crayon, and upon the delineation of whose character has that 


hand been more successfully engaged? We shall endeavorto give 
our fortunate countryman and favorite author a weleome mors 
appropriate to his genius. Please to let me add, Messrs. Editors 
notwithstanding the commendation which you and mar y « thers 
have bestowed so lavishly on the style of this dinner, I think 
there were many other omissions among the toasts, and much less 
literary feeling prevailing, than befittedthe occasion. Excuse me 
for s rying that after an attentive perusal of the account publ st 
ed in your paper, | am clearly of opinion that a proper liferars 
dinner had never before been given im this city, and has never 
been given yet. For my part, [ wonder they did not go into a 
committee of the whole, and discuss the tariff question at once 
nominate some candidate for the presidency, and ask the new 
comer for his vote. With greater respect, gentlemen, for your 


ex B— 


selves than your literary dinner, Iam, && t 
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The strects—We have been so long n common with our 


brother editors, accustomed to mention this subject only in a tone 





of complaint thatthe rare opportunity of praise and congratula 
tion must not be omitted The committee of the board of assist 
ints have handed in their report on the matter, a mpanied by 
an ordinance, Which has passed that board The i spector of 
each ward is authorized to employ, twice a week, as many 
sweepers as may be required; and the masses f filth, which have 
been so long umulating, are to be carried off in carts. We 
intte with a morning journal in the suggest tnatth opera 
tion be commenced at davhrea This of importance to th 
comfort of the citiz We earnestly entreat that there will be 
lelay in carry this plan into exe mn; alth h the mid 

dle of Jun: somet v late, under existing mestances 

Ercr-pointed p The most lughly wreught and admira 
bie spect! ! ith v r-pointed per “ pave tely seen tron 
the manufactory of William H. Hale (Woodwards and Hale) of 
jrooklyn. It is not only superior, we believe, to all others 
usefulness, but exceeds in beauty any thing of 1 kine w 
saw The } tt igh which th t ‘ ’ 
ended improv deru mor r moplete 
the wreath « low i i ent ‘ r a the face 
s really ’ Ww I at the « ver f+} 
article Mr. John J. Hawkins vil eng ' n v 
eitizen of the United States. He sol stent he f 1 tr 
fling sun to Mr Moerdant, without be ny aware ow prone 
it was destined to become The Phy notr 
Manifold Letter Writer, were invented by the same ndivudia 
The great pertect to which th lispensable req tet 
ventlen s pocket da lady's desk, has been brow tin the ma 
nufactory of Woodwards and Hale ts certainly creditable to these 
urtizans, and to the country, which has long bee far beh 
France and Ey nd in similar works of ince and tast 

Tie Wurtemberg Biblical Library A literary friend ha 
handed us the following. It is interesting to the biblical 

In the king of Wurtemberg's library, there are more than tour 
thousand different editions of the whole bible, or distinct parts of 


it, in European and foreign languages; of the former it cont 
thirty-five upper German, eighteen Portuguese, fifteen Spanish 


forty-three Italian, two hundred and ninety French, one Rhetran 


part of the gentlemen, which took place at the above-mentioned | one hundred and fifteen Saxon, two h: ndred and fifteen English 
festival. You, however, are silent on the subject. So I must e’en two hundred and seventy-four Dutch, one hundred and sixteen 


take up the cudgels myself in the cause of my sex. I am one of 


Danish, fourteen Icelandic, three Greenlandic, forty-five Swe 


dish, six Finnish, three Lapponic, eight Russian, three Croa- 
tian, twenty-one Bohemian, ten Wendish, twenty Polish, six 
Lithuanian, seven Lettonion, four Esthonian seven Hungaria’ 
five We sh, one Irish and one Contabarian, or Base 


Foreign items. —A London paper of the fifth ultimo states 
that the Rev. C. ©. Colton, the author of Lacon late ly puta pe 
ruxi to his existence, at Fontainbleau. The dread of undergoing 
a surgical operation, is the cause assigned for committing this 
melancholy act 

There were but 
forty-eightdeaths during the twenty-four hours ending at midnight 


“he cholera has greatly abated in Paris 


on the seventh ulumo, and thirty-five on the preceding day. lt 
conunued its ravages, however, in the provinces 

A letter, dated tenth of April, from Havre, 
ble commercial house there, has i posteript which says 


written by a respecta- 
We just 
learn that young Napoleon the duke de Reichstadt, is dead a 
The following strange occurrence has taken place at Chan 
pignolles, France An inhabitant of the village having dug a 


hole to entrap a wolf, put upon it a live goose, as a bait for the 


voracious animal. Another inhabitant, on perceiving the Mutter 


ing couse at a distance, approached it, and feil into the ditct 
which was eight feet dee i the sides be ing cut out so as to form 
in inverted cone He vainly attempted to get out, and was pa 
tiently waiting for the return of day Sut he had not wanted long 
when something very heavy fell upon his shoulders This was 

wolf attracted by the bau. The fright of the man may be easily 


imagined ; that of the wolf was equally great, for he immediate 
ly got into a corner whence he did not stir all night. When the 
day appeared, the man who had made the trap came up for his prey 
and was not a little surprised to find his two prisoners. The man 
was taken out more dead than alive. No forbearance was show: 


to the wolf, who was killed for his forbearance during the night 


Poor Tray !—The annexed appears in one of the daily journa 
What« init{mean Is itahea a fable oranallegory? We sin- 
cerely hope, for the sake of our fraternity, that itis not literally true 

A gentieman called at our office on Saturday morning with 
a dog-collar he had just caused to be filed off the neck of a fine ter 


rer dog, which, wh harmlessly passing the office of the 


Journal of Commerce was killed by one of the editors, Mr. Hale 
witha club he snatched from a cari standing by 
Western Here are several versea from the Ilinois Pa 


triot, quite entitied toa place in our columns, and alsoin the memo 

ry of the reader. We make no apology for presenting them. They 

ire one exXamole immong many others which have lately met our 

view, of the great talent existing imong our western brethren 
THE EMIGRANT 


native hills! far, far away 


ir tops in living green are bright 
i meadow, glade, and forest gray 
isk in the long, long summer light 


ble mms still are gaily set 
itded fount and rivulet 





Oh, that these feet arcain might tread 


The sk pes around my native home 


W igra and mingled blossoms spread 
W here cool the western breezes come 
T'o fan the fainting traveller's brow 
Alas' I almost feel them now 
W ould that my eves again might see 
Chose planted felds and forest dees 
The tall grass waving like a sea 
The white flocks scattered o'er the teep 
The dashing brooks ind oer them bent 
The hich and boundless firmament 
ra ire the scenes that round me lie 
bir hit stuine the glad and eriou ul 
A sweetly crimsoned is the sky 
Attw rht when the day is done 
And the ime star wok down at ever 
That tler in my native heaver 
(in wide savannahs, round me spread 
\ , i ms Meet mine eye 
The red t e meekiy bow ts head 
A my winds go dancing by 
\ n er on the n biufi pay 
1 r nness tar away 
M ' ‘ roan that or 
‘) " “¢ t continuous Wwe ! 
Suave where the ' acts opens wide 
W here st the Inchan hamlet ston 
But sweeter streaa with Veoter sor 
i rive rm valivy i“ ng 
Sweet vows en h h the aw 
For children’s feet pre oltly near 
And joyous hear ure beater there 
W 1 afar from home and rest 
Thread the v triver { the wes 
Of. in my d “fore me rise 
Magy vi of those cen so Gear 
Th ttage home, the vale. the skies 
And rippling murmurs greet mine ear 


rt : 
Like sound of unseen brook, that falls 


Through the long mine's unlighted halls 


As down the dee pt Ihio’s stream 

We glide before the whispering wind 
Though all is lovely as a dream, 

My wandering thoughts stall tarn behind— 
Turn to the loved, the blessed shore, 
Where dwell the friends 1 meet no more 
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I'LL ONLY HEAR THE WORD FAREWELL, 


A BALLAD—COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT—THE WORDS BY T. H. BAILY.—FROM THE MUSICAL BIJOU, FOR 1832, 


























word fare-well, I will not now be 


Soe 
trae See 




















To a 


told, That when come a-gain, you'll 
you br 





ing 
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A store of gems and gold. To o- wr who love you less, That pro-mise you may 
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At euch a mo-ment let me hear That one sad word, fare-well! At such a mo-ment let me hear That one sad word, fare - well! ~~ 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Ves, breathe no other word but that, 
Unless it be the vow 

That premises a safe return, 
With love as fond as now. 

Say you'll be true, though in the halls 
Of splendor you may dweil 3 

Oh! let me hear you tell me this— 
Or only say farewell? 





























after the clos« 


kall you also 


content to die' 


murmur.— Vig? 





eee = the great 


of the revolutionary war, was ordered to make lications, however, might be mentioned, which have equalled, if 
not surpassed them, in pointof number. As a single instance The infant survived little more than an hour. Mr. Shearman, 


surveys of the country watered by the Alleghany river, informed 
nm, of Rotherham, was cx ed, and he was decidedly of 


me that Logan’s nephew, a remarkably fine young Indian, dined We might mention “Washington Irving’s Sketch Book,” of which |! surge¢ 


“Yes; and when I become as great a man as! and his wife went to bed 


| 


MISCELLANY. Sacer of LITERARY WorKs.—A contemporary print alludes toj}ing, as if inthe meal box. TI | immediately got up, and 


Low aw.—An old officer of the United States’ army, who, soo works, as bemg almost unprecede nted Two or three other pub- jj i light, 


filehild 


his nephew, shall inherit his greatness Will they not, then.) tween one and two o’elock in the morning, John Nicholson! 


1 with their twin children Mathew and 


Logan,” (laying his hand on his breast with dignity.) “ Ishall be) Mark, at their dwelling-house, in Rotten-row, one of the infants 


He added, that he shot him near the Alleghany sleeping in the same bed with the father and mother. and the’! 


river. © When informed of the resolution of the council of his| other in a bed adjoining, in the same room. Near three o'clock |} 
nation, Logan stopped his horse, drew himself up im an atu the morning the mother waked her husband, and asked him if | 
tude of great dignity, and received the fatal bal! without a it did not rain, as she thought she heard something drop After | 


s Six Months in America stening awlule, she fancied she heard a rat muttering, or scraj 


? 


le of the Waverley novels, and of Lord Byron’s|/heard a rat run across the floor | down stairs, and on obtaining 


discovered that the greater part of the left cheek of his 
Mark) had been much lacerated, and nearly all eaten away. 


with him one day in his tent, and thathe asked him what became Wt have the best authority for believing that not less than twenty j}opinion that the mjuries reeeiv vy the child were sufficient to 
of Logan I killed him,” was the reply Why did you kill, five thousand copies have beensold up to the present time ; and we! procure death, and the jury returned a ¥ icta cordingly.— York 
him ? The nation ordered 1 For what reas He beheve that from the new Sketch Book which is forthcoming from}) Courant a 


» » Py 1 } ! j le ® . } . aol } ° . , . 
wus too great a man tolive; he talked so well, that although the! the same author, the publishers calculate, allowing for the altered }} Gorerne.—A med n memory Goet has been struck in 
whole no'ion had intended to put any plan in execution, yet, if, state of the times, on a sale of twenty thousand.—Lendon Globe. ||Gerr The principal side represents the image of Goethe 
Logan did not approve of it, he would soon gain a majority in — lerowned wit! ol and hearine this tion—“* Goethe Nat 
f 7 " “Ww h t ” | i ' TTT En RB , . | ’ +. | ' : , 
favor of his opimiens Was he not, then, generally in the A CHILD KILLED BY a RaT.—An inquest was lately held at Ee-!p.xxx1. Aug. XXXNIX I other side presents the apothe- 

, 1 , " , . , - . * . ° “ 
right Often ; but his influence divided the nation too much !, England, on view of the body of an infant about seven! osis of t 1 swan bears | s wings to the starry 

‘Why did they choose you to put him to death?” “If any one} months old, which had met with its death in the following!|cirele, to w h the poets eyes i rms are directed. Below 

else had done it, | would certamly have killed him: 1, whe am) most extraordinary manner:—lIt appeared in evidence, that be-|,are these s Ad astra redi xxit. Mart. MpcccxXxxi! 


In early days, lives on thr silent years 

Nor ever shines bu r of sorrow 

W hen it shows brightest Ke the trembling lgnt 
Of a clears bean reak roert fact 

Of the wild waters r f wartare 











